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Memoir: Harriet Dronska-Feitelberg 


I was bom June 8, 1932, in a town called Lwow (pronounced Luh-voov), in 
Poland. Sometimes people call the town Lemberg, because it used to belong to the 
Austrian Empire until Poland became a nation again. 

My name was Henryka Schatz. My family called me Rysia, an abbreviation of the 
diminutive Henrysia. My father's name was Isidore Schatz, and he was known by the first 
name of Jozek, a Polish equivalent of Isidore. My mother was Malvina, Mania, Mandel. 
Both these names were Austrian. 

I lived on a square called Plac Bilczewskiego in a stone apartment house, which 
was unusual at that time. Most apartment houses were made of wood, but this was in 
what was considered an upscale neighborhood. The square that we lived on was close to 
the railroad station in the commercial part of town. 

In the middle of the square was a church, the Church of St. Elizabeth. It had three 
spires, and the tallest spire had a clock, which chimed the hours. The church must have 
been Eastern Rite. A little park surrounded it. 

Lwow was part of the Ukraine, also called the breadbasket of Europe because of 
its abundant wheat harvest. In 1939, the Ukraine was part of Poland. 
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My Parents and Their Families 

My father was well built, stocky and very athletic. He had a mustache and dark 
hair, almost black. He used to get up in the morning and put pomade on it and then put a 
net on his hair to flatten it down. The thing I also remember about my father is how he 
smelled. He was a man who loved to use cologne; he used 4711. A lot of European men 
use cologne. After he shaved, he put talc on his face, powder, which had a distinctive 
smell. I remember my father as much for the way he smelled as for the way he looked. 

My father loved to play soccer, and I remember going to watch him play. He was 
a grown man with a kid and a business, and he was out on the soccer field getting muddy 
and bloody. The team was one of those Hebrew associations. That was the great binding 
force of the younger Jewish community in Lwow. They were into sports, and they were 
into learning Hebrew. 

I think my maternal grandfather gave my father a loan to establish a drugstore. It 
was walking distance from where we lived. 

The name of the street where the drugstore was located was Grodecka. It was a 
long, wide commercial street that connected the railroad station to the center of town. 
During the day it was filled with traffic — horse-drawn carriages, which competed with 
the electric tram. The carriages were called drozsky. During the winter there was no 
plowing when it snowed. People and goods traveled on horse-drawn sleds, sanki. 

My father was a phannacist; he filled prescriptions. This was a time when 
dispensing prescriptions involved combining the various ingredients, which were in 
powder form, and preparing the doses by wrapping the right amount in individual paper 
packets. I was fascinated by the scale my father used and the various weights, some of 
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which were fractions of a gram. I now own such a scale. It was left to me by a very good 
friend whose father was a physician in Danville, Virginia. 

My father also did something that nobody else tried before. In addition to having 
drugs in his store, he sold fancy soaps and cosmetics. He became a representative for the 
Coty French manufacturer. 

My father was a gregarious, outgoing, handsome man. He was very involved in 
the Jewish worker’s movement and also the Polish worker’s movement. He was a man 
who got along with people who worked with their hands, maybe because he was the 
youngest child, and he survived by sheer wits. He was also a very athletic man. He was a 
short-distance runner, a skier, a soccer player, and he met a lot of people in the contests 
who weren’t Jewish. He also was a volunteer in the Polish Air Force, which was a little 
bizarre for a Jew, but he made a lot of connections there. 

I remember my mother in a corset and stockings. She was a little taller than my 
father was, not much, but a little, with wavy, dark brown hair. My father’s eyes were 
green; my mother’s eyes were brown. She had a regular face. My father’s nose had a 
prominent end. I look like my father. My mother had a more or less heart-shaped face. 

She was an attractive woman. 

My mother had this thing about shoes, and she had many made to order. She had, 

I think they were called oxfords, white-and-navy summer shoes with a Cuban heel. They 
weren’t very high, but they were sturdy. The thing that was fascinating was that they had 
ties in the front, and on the end of the ties were a pair of black-and-white dice. Those 
shoes had to be either French or Viennese, because they were very, very special. And she 
had three or four pairs of them. 
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My mother had a perfume with a black cat on the bottle, it was called Chat Noir, 
and it was French. For years after the war, I went all over New York City, looking for a 
perfume that was no longer made. I couldn’t find it anywhere. I had Saks Fifth Avenue 
going on a massive search, and they couldn’t find it. 

We were pretty much assimilated. We didn’t speak Yiddish. Instead, we spoke 
Gennan. When my parents didn’t want me to understand something, they spoke Polish, 
because I was not fluent in Polish. I spoke enough to communicate with the maid, but I 
had to leam to speak Polish in 1939. 

Polish and Yiddish were the languages of the lower class. Yiddish was for the 
poor Jews who weren’t assimilated. 

We didn’t keep a Kosher home. We ate pork. I don’t know whether my maternal 
grandmother kept a kosher home, probably not, but she observed the holidays. 

I don’t know how my father’s family came into Poland, but my mother’s family 
came during the time when the province of Galicia, which is where Lwow was, was part 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The emperor, who was in Vienna in charge of this 
whole thing, was Franz Josef. 

It seems that my maternal grandfather, besides selling pots and pans from a cart in 
Austria, also did some money lending. He lent some money to somebody in court who 
couldn’t pay him back, and they struck a deal in which my maternal grandfather was 
given the right to collect taxes on all sales of tobacco and salt for the Austrian empire in 
the town of Lwow in the province of Galicia. 

He didn’t get his debt repaid, but he bundled up his wife, I don’t know how many 
children he had at that time, and he moved to the town of Lwow. Because he could 
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collect taxes, he opened a little tobacco store, sold the tobacco and collected the tax. I 
don’t know how accurately he kept books, but there was enough money to support his 
family in a good life. In addition to my mother, who was the eldest, there were other 
children, and they all had Austrian names. The next in line was Aunt Regina, after that 
we had Aunt Maryla, then Aunt Teresa and Uncle Ludwig. 

Teresa was absolutely beautiful. She was blonde with blue-gray eyes. Gina, on the 
other hand, was swarthy complexioned, with almost kinky black-blue hair, very compact. 
It’s almost like they weren’t from the same family. Maryla, who went to Israel in 1937, 
was more like my mother except very short, shorter than I am, and wiry. Ludwig, my 
mother’s brother, who was the youngest, looked like himself. He didn’t look like 
anybody else. 

Aunt Maryla looked like Gina but sounded like my mother. She was like a little 
bulldog, completely goal-oriented. I was told that I was a lot like her, because I refused to 
be told I was like my mother. Of course, I turned out to be exactly like my mother. 

Somewhere in 1937 Maryla, who was preparing to make an aliyah, got married. 
Maryla married someone, fully knowing that this was not the man she wanted to marry. 
They married because they were going off to Palestine, and the Zionist organizations, 
which helped people settle in Palestine, wouldn’t let single women go. They didn’t want 
any out-of-wedlock pregnancies. 

As a parting gift, Maryla gave me a doll’s carriage, which was an exact replica of 
a very fancy English baby carriage. It had the big wheels with chrome spokes, and you 
could lower the top of it. It was everything I ever wanted in life. 
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Aunt Maryla took a whole album of family pictures to Israel. My father was a 
great amateur photographer; he took a ton of pictures. In the album, there’s a picture of 
Aunt Gina and me as a baby in a baby carriage; there’s me standing on the balcony. 
There’s me with my hair cut off (I caught lice from a chicken, and my mother cut my hair 
off - more on that later). There’s me with a group of camp children. 

They made up this album for Maryla, and it’s fascinating, because the pictures are 
pasted into little comers on the black pages, and in white ink the year and the people are 
identified under each picture. It was a labor of love. 

Maryla was leaving her family and going into the wilderness. I was sorry to see 
her go, but the idea was that sooner or later we would all be together in Israel. 

My maternal grandfather died when I was one year old, and I don’t really 
remember him. The story was that he ate bad ice cream and died. It could have been 
botulism. I remember a photograph of him and me, but I don’t remember him. 

There was also a great-grandmother. I don’t know if she gravitated to Lwow 
because my grandmother’s family was there. She had a large number of sons, and she 
lived in a wooden house that was her own. She had a St. Bernard dog, and I used to sleep 
on top of him. 

Her sons gave her trouble, because they were gamblers, and the money was 
always flying out. They had large estates with timber. I don’t know how it happened, but 
there was always talk around the dinner table about all my great-uncles, who went 
through fortunes at the gaming tables. 

My father was the youngest son of a very poor rabbi in the town of Lwow. He 
was the 13 th child. Only six children survived. As a child, my father was totally out of 
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control. He was always hungry; he would steal apples from neighbors’ trees. He was 
brought back by the scruff of his neck to his father, the rabbi, several times. Nobody 
knew what to do with him. But somehow he finished high school, which was the 
gymnasium, and somehow his eldest sister took an interest in him. 

The eldest sister was an interesting woman. She married a nonJew, which meant 
that her father, the rabbi, sat shiva for her. But she went with her husband to the 
University of Prague, where she became a physician. She was a trained radiologist. When 
my father got into all this trouble, somehow she found out about it. After he finished 
gymnasium, she took him to the University of Prague, and he finished pharmacy school 
there. I think he met my mother when he came back and got involved with all these 
Jewish youth movements. 

My paternal grandparents were poor and very, very observant. They wouldn’t eat 
in our house. My father didn’t have too much affection for his parents. My mother, who 
wanted to take care of the whole world, would take me by the hand, and we would go 
there on Friday morning to make sure they had enough money to buy food for the 
Sabbath. I loved my paternal grandfather, because he had candies in the pockets of his 
black coat. The pockets were always full of lint, and for years I thought candies had to be 
covered with lint. 

One of my aunts, Aunt Rena (short for Renata), was still left at home. I think she 
had problems, because she had such a need to be accepted, that she would make up 
stories. She would make up fabulous stories about how she got this great bargain on silk 
stockings. Then my mother would say, “Well, buy me some,” and she would go and pay 
the full price. 
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My father’s brother also left home. He married a Jewish woman, and they 
established themselves in Gennany. He was an importer of English woolens. They had 
one son, and I remember they visited Poland once. They stayed in a hotel, and we went to 
see them, but we were told to wear white gloves, because the wife was terrified of germs. 
Other than that, we weren’t very close to my father’s family. 

I understood from my parents that their marriage was not exactly blessed by my 
mother’s family. He was poor, and my mother’s family wasn’t. I don’t think they were 
wealthy, but they were not poor. 

So my mother and my father married. My father told me he promised my mother 
that by the time she had her baby, and I came about a year after they married, she 
wouldn’t be living in a one-room walkup with no heat, which is where he put his new 
bride. I was delivered in something called a sanatorium, not quite a hospital, but it’s a 
place where rich sick people or women who were having babies went. Lo and behold, 
when my mother brought me home, we went home to this apartment on the third floor. 
Where he got the money God only knows, but my father kept his promise. Maybe that 
was the beginning of my absolutely believing that when my father said something, he 
would keep his promise. 
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The Apartment 

You entered the apartment house through huge wooden doors that could admit a 
carriage with horses. In one of the doors was a cutout, so people could go through 
without having to open the big doors. You had to be careful to step up, because the 
opening was about a foot from the bottom of the big carriage doors. You had to go 
through another door before you were in the inner courtyard. The big doors had a cobbled 
drive that went into the courtyard, but you could turn left and go up a set of large stairs 
with a balustrade. You walked in, and then you walked up, because there were no 
elevators. The steps were stone, maybe even marble. Parts of the steps were worn smooth 
by the many feet that used them. I used to play a game, trying to fit into the worn parts of 
the steps and giving myself a penalty if I missed. 

The big apartments occupied a floor each, with windows facing the square. On the 
midfloors were smaller apartments facing the courtyards and the air shafts, which 
ventilated the toilets. They had much less sunlight, and, of course, they had all the 
kitchen smells and the sounds of the pipes and the toilets flushing. The presumption was 
the smaller apartments were less expensive, because they didn’t have a view. 

We lived in one of the large apartments. In Europe you count ground floor, first 
floor, second floor, third floor, so by American standards our apartment was on the fourth 
floor, but we called it the third floor. The door to our apartment was made of wood, but it 
was reinforced in the back with an iron grille, I guess for security. You walked in through 
the door, and you were in a very large hallway. There were no windows in that hallway, 
and all the rooms had doors off the hallway. 
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The first room was mine; it was the smallest. The second was a very large room; 
it was a living room, dining room and everything else combined. The third room was my 
parents’ bedroom, which was almost as large as the living room and was the only room 
that had a balcony with an iron balustrade. This balcony faced the church, and I loved to 
play there during the warm months. The bedroom’s French doors, opening onto the 
balcony, were double doors with about a foot of space in between. My parents kept an 
iron box there in which they stored gold dollars and jewelry. 

At the end of the hallway, past all the bedrooms, was a very modem convenience. 
It was a bathroom, with a bathtub and a huge heating unit — which was a gas heater, not a 
wood heater — to heat up the water for the bath. I don’t think there was anything else in 
that room; it was a bathroom. The toilet was off the hallway. It was just a small room 
with a toilet, and it faced the inner shaft that the poor apartments also faced. 

We put our canary on the balcony outside my parents' bedroom during the 
summer, so he could get fresh air. My parents spoke Austrian Gennan, but I had a nanny 
who was teaching me high Gennan. I practiced on the canary, and one day I sang to him. 

I must have picked up two words that I fell in love with, and probably I was very young, 
five, maybe a little older. I sang, “ Vieder wander, vieder wander, vieder wander ,” And lo 
and behold, by the time we came to take the cage in, the canary was gone. He escaped. 

My mother said, “What did you say to the canary?” 

I said, “Nothing. I was singing ‘vieder wander .’ ” 

She said, “Do you know what that means? Roam again.” 

So I was imbued with the idea that somehow I was responsible for this canary’s 


escape. 
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It never occurred to me that the canary flew out of the cage because I left the cage 
door open to give him more freedom. I did not think that the open cage door could have 
anything to do with his leaving. After all, he loved me as I loved him; he would not want 
to leave me. 

We got another canary that I never sang to, but he liked egg yolks, which are good 
for birds. I would sneak him tons of yolks saved from my hard-boiled eggs. Of course, 
the poor canary was so overweight he died of heart disease. We had no luck with 
canaries. 

This balcony was wonderful, because I could stay out there and watch the square, 
which was always busy with people. The railing of the balcony had red geraniums, and 
we had two oleander trees blooming in pots. The bees sometimes came and landed on the 
oleander. 

I loved being in my parents’ bedroom. It had blonde furniture with inlays. There 
was a dressing table with a huge mirror in the middle. There my mother kept her perfume 
bottles and whatever cosmetics she used, which wasn’t a lot. 

During the winter we had featherbeds. A featherbed was like a huge, fluffy pillow 
stuffed with down that you slept beneath. If you lay on top, you could sink into a cloud of 
softness. 

Even though we had the traditional coal-fired tile stoves that went from floor to 
ceiling in the corner of each room, it could get bitter cold in the winter. After my bath and 
before I went to bed, when I was nice and wann, the maids would put the featherbeds up 
against the stoves, so by the time I got to bed, those featherbeds were absolutely toasty. 
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At least once a week, the maids would put two chairs together in front of the 
balcony doors and put the featherbeds on the chairs to air them out. I liked to play in that 
room, and one day I discovered one of my mother’s lipsticks. I didn’t know it was an 
indelible lipstick that my father had just imported from France and asked my mother to 
try out. I painted my lips. I missed a little bit, tried to correct the crooked application, and 
it went all over my face. I went to the bathroom, and I tried to wash it, but it wouldn’t 
come off. I was terrified that I would get punished, because I wasn’t supposed to play 
with my mother’s cosmetics. So I climbed in between the two featherbeds that the maids 
had arranged on chairs in front of the balcony to air out, and I hid, trying to figure out 
what to do next. I fell asleep, and the whole house was turned upside down searching for 
me. Everybody was looking for hours. They couldn’t imagine what happened. My mother 
was terrified. Eventually I climbed out from between the featherbeds. I didn’t get 
punished, because everybody was so relieved. But my punishment was that the stuff 
stayed on my face for a couple of days, because it was indelible. 

There was a large kitchen with wooden floors that the maid washed regularly with 
water with onionskins boiled in it, so the floor would be yellow. The corner of the kitchen 
had a sink, which was for dishes. But there was no hot water in the sink; you had to heat 
the water if you wanted to wash the dishes. There was a large oven, heated by wood, and 
a two-bumer gas unit, which was a very modem innovation. During the summer we 
didn’t have to fire the wood oven; we could use the gas. There was also a kitchen balcony 
on the inner courtyard where the carriages pulled in. On the balcony was an icebox, with 
pieces of ice that were brought in to keep things cool. 
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I remember being in the kitchen in a large tin tub and somebody giving me a bath. 
That was probably before they wanted to put me in a big bathtub. My memory of these 
baths is one of warmth, clean smells and my mother playing with me as I pushed my 
collection of ducks around the tub. I felt that my mother truly loved me, but that was 
before the time when she was dedicated to making me perfect. 

The kitchen wall had white tiles that went about four feet up. When things got 
messed up from cooking, the maid had to scrub the tiles. 

The tiles really stand out in my memory. On the infrequent occasions when I was 
physically punished, which was a slap across my bottom — and my mother had a very 
good hand for doing that — I would take my panties down and put my behind up against 
the tiles to cool it off. 

There was an alcove off the kitchen with a very simple bed and a dresser where 
the maid slept. There was also a dry pantry off the kitchen where beans and things that 
you could store were kept. After baking babkas and other pastries, we would store them, 
too, in this dry pantry. 

Near the bathroom was a door to another storage space, which was a very small 
balcony that extended into the toilet ventilation shaft. There, we kept things like potatoes 
and onions in sacks. That space was very interesting to me, because you could hear all the 
quarrels that went on in the smaller apartments, because their voices carried down the 
shaft. I liked to sit there and listen to people’s voices. 

We also had a padlocked space in the basement where we stored things, mostly 
potatoes and onions. The sauerkraut, which the maid and my mother put up in the 
summertime, was stored on the air shaft balcony for easy access, since it had to be 
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cleaned as it fennented. We stored coal and wood in the basement, too. We burned both. 
We probably burned more coal than wood. 

We had parquet floors, and the maid had polishing brushes. The brushes were 
wooden shoes, like clogs, with brushes underneath where the soles would be and leather 
straps on top. The maid would slip her feet into them, and she would do a dance, 
shimmying her way through the floors. It was an incredibly effective way of polishing, 
and I liked trying to do it, but my feet were too small and the brushes would fall off. 
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Food 

We had a very labor-intensive household, as I think all of the households were. 
Stores didn’t sell prepared food. When we wanted egg noodles, we would make the 
dough and roll it out into thin sheets. Then we would let the sheets dry overnight. Just 
before they were totally dry, we would roll them up, take a knife and cut them down. 
Then they were dried thoroughly, packed away in linen bags and saved for the winter. 
This was usually done during the summer, because in the winter this kind of preparation 
could not really take place. The kitchen was cold in the winter; there was not enough 
heat. In the summer with all the air coming in through the windows, the noodles were 
hung in sheets on every surface. The sun and the air dried them out. Then they were cut 
and stored. 

During the summer we made enough of everything to last through the winter. We 
made barrels of sauerkraut, bundles and bundles of noodles and had a half cellar full of 
potatoes and cabbage. 

The sauerkraut that we made had whole apples and carrots, which were put into 
layers in the cabbage. When they soured in the brine, you could take out an apple, which 
had the qualities of sauerkraut, cut it and eat it. 

Making and keeping sauerkraut was an elaborate operation. It was kept in barrels, 
with a white cloth on top of the kraut, wooden staves topped by a stone weighed down 
the top and minimized air in the layers of cabbage. The stone and the staves had to be 
washed, because mold forms, which is what ferments the kraut. You can’t let the mold 
stay, because the kraut will rot. You have to wash it off, and you have to put the wooden 
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staves that were on top of the barrel back in, wash the stone and put it back. The white 
cloth covering the kraut would also get moldy, and had to be washed. 

My mother was the high priestess of the sauerkraut ritual, and she let me 
participate. Although the dicing of the cabbages was done by the maid under my mother's 
supervision, the layering of the apples and carrots was done by my mother, as this was 
the winter maintenance. My mother had a clear delineation between the tasks one trusted 
to the servants and the ones for which the lady of the house was responsible. The rule was 
that anything that ruined hands, like washing dishes, peeling potatoes and dicing cabbage, 
was not for the lady of the house or her daughter. Of course since this was forbidden, I 
conspired with the maid to do all these things in the wann embrace of their kitchen 
domain. 

I also loved making pierogi, because when my mother and the maid rolled out the 
dough, they let me take a glass, turn it upside down and cut out the round pieces. The 
filling could be anything -farmer’s cheese, potatoes, fried onions or cabbage, sometimes 
sauerkraut in the winter. When the pierogis were filled, they let me close them up by 
picking up each piece and making the indentations with my fingers. I loved that part of it. 

Spring was a wonderful time, because when we went to the farmer’s market, we 
were able to buy baby everything - baby potatoes, baby carrots and everything that was 
coming up. We used baby vegetables in cooking, but I loved to eat them raw, because 
they were so sweet. They were really delicious. 

We also made blintzes. I loved to spread the dough in the pan. You had to be 
careful there was just enough, then you had to move the pan around so every inch of it 
would be filled with very thin dough. You couldn’t keep it on the stove too long. You had 
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to watch it and take it out as soon as it was congealed but not burned. We filled the 
blintzes with raisins and cottage cheese, all kinds of things and put powdered sugar on 
them. 

Another dish that I loved, because I was allowed to help, was called paluszki. This 
means “little fingers,” and when they were rolled out, they looked like pinkies. These 
were made from dough that was flour mixed with potatoes and eggs. The dough was 
rolled out, cut into little pieces, and then each piece was rolled into the shape of a pinkie. 
Once they were boiled and drained, they were served with onions sauteed in butter. 

The thing that I liked best was in the late summer when we had purple plums, 
which we put into kneydls, something I’m sure my mother learned from her mother, who 
brought it over from Vienna. These were fruit dumplings — plums enclosed in dough 
filled with sugar and cinnamon, boiled, drained and served with melted butter and 
confectioner’s sugar. 

My mother was famous for making rose petal marmalade. During July and 
August she would buy rose petals, 12-14 huge bags of them. By the time she boiled them 
down with sugar and honey, she came out with maybe five to six jars. The best thing 
about the rose petal marmalade was opening it on a snowy, cold Polish winter day. When 
you opened the jar, all the smell and the wannth of summer came into the room. You ate 
the marmalade on thick slices of bread with sweet butter. 

My mother also made what we called confiture, which is whole fruit. She made 
raspberries and strawberries. If you can imagine lifting the whole preserved strawberry in 
the wintertime and biting into it... They were cooked with sugar, so they were embedded 
in jelly, but they were whole strawberries. These were not the strawberries that you buy 
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here in the supennarket. They’re what the French call “Frambois de bois ,” tiny little 
berries that had the most incredible aroma. They didn’t have that pulpy white stuff inside; 
it was all berry. She made raspberries the same way, whole fruit preserve. She also made 
something that I didn’t really care for, gooseberries, because they’re bland. And then she 
made lingonberries. They were tart, and I loved that. 

My mother made other things that were memorable to me. She cored and baked 
apples. Before they were baked, she put the preserves that she made out of raspberries 
into the center. After the apple was baked with the raspberry preserves, she made creme 
anglaise, light cream with egg yolks, which has to be very delicately whipped so it won’t 
curdle. When the apples were cooled, this creme anglaise was poured over them. 

I think that my grandmother, her mother, was a very good cook but not as 
inventive as my mother was. My grandmother made standard meals. You had boiled 
chicken, and you had the chicken soup. I don’t even remember what desserts she made, 
but my mother’s desserts were exceptional. 

During the summer we had a lot of fruit soup, plum soup mostly. It was hard to 
cook with a two-bumer gas stove, and we didn’t want to light the oven. Fruits were 
cooked down with sugar and then variously flavored with cinnamon and vanilla. The 
soup would be eaten with a dollop of sour cream. 

Also, during the summer, we had something called “ miseria .” Miseria means 
misery. Polish has a lot of its roots in Latin. I don’t know why this dish was called 
misery. It was very thinly-sliced cucumbers, which were salted and then squeezed to get 
the water out of them. Then you added vinegar, ground black pepper and a little sour 
cream. You mixed it together, and you served it as a side dish. 
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We put dill in everything during the summer. We put it in miseria; you made new 
potatoes, you put dill in. It seemed to have been a favorite thing. 

There was a cheese called bryndza. It was yellow, made out of sheep’s milk, and 
if you let it ripen, it got sort of runny. If you slowly warmed it up, it was like a very 
pungent fondue. You sometimes put caraway seeds in it, and then ate it with good Polish 
bread. It was very strong. It stu nk up the whole house. My father and I loved it. 

Other delightful things we ate — which probably contributed to my father’s 
coronary, because these are habits that he established early in life — when we made 
chicken, we took out the chicken fat from the inside, and Polish chickens are always 
filled with fat. It’s not like Tyson’s here. We would cut it up with onions, render the fat, 
drain it off and save it for cooking. What was left were pieces of meat and gristle with the 
onions. It was called skwarki. In Yiddish it’s called gribnas. When it was cold, it still had 
some fat in it. You put it on a piece of bread, you put a little coarse salt on it, and you ate 
it. Cholesterol heaven, but it was good during the winter. 

Sometimes we would make a radish sandwich. These were big black radishes, 
very pungent and sharp. My father loved these radishes. They were the size of an apple, 
like daikon, Japanese radishes, with black skin on the outside and white on the inside. 
You cut them in slices, and you put rendered chicken fat on a big slab of rye bread with 
caraway seeds. Then you put slices of radish on with a little bit of coarse salt. That was 
the most delicious meal. 

The radishes were stored in the cellar with the potatoes. 

Another favorite sandwich was thick rye bread with sweet butter and sour pickles 


from my mother's barrel. 
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The other thing, which wasn’t too bad, was jellied calf s feet. You’d skin the feet 
and boil them for hours. If you think of your foot and your ankle, below the skin are 
muscle and tiny little bones. It’s the same with a calf s foot. Some of these bones would 
dissolve with all those hours and hours of boiling. Then you would decant the broth, 
carefully pick whatever flesh was on the bones, chop it up with garlic and black pepper, 
put it back in the broth, and let it cool. When it cooled, it was jelly with the meat and the 
pepper settled on the bottom. After jellying, you unmolded it, you cut it in slices and you 
put vinegar on it. I made it once in the United States. My husband thought it was weird. 

We also made tripe stew. Tripe is the lining of a cow's stomach. It stinks when 
you boil it, and it has to boil for hours, with changes of water. It is served cut into strips 
with pepper, garlic and oil, accompanied by big slices of bread, which you dip in the 
garlic oil. This dish is called flaki z olivo in Polish. Years later in New York, I amazed 
my African American girlfriend by relishing a dish of chitterlings, which she thought I 
would gag on! 

We also made something we called gowombki, which in Polish means pigeons. 
It’s a cabbage roll with stuffing inside. I liked that, because I was allowed to participate. 
A whole head of cabbage was boiled al dente. You took it out, and you cooled it. Then 
you had to very carefully take each leaf off the head so it wouldn’t break, because if it 
broke, it wasn’t good for stuffing. That was my job. I sat there patiently and took each 
leaf off by hand. Then a mixture of rice and meat would be made, and it would be 
stuffed, rolled, tied, put in a pot and stewed, usually with some beef stock and tomatoes. 

I really liked to do anything that I could in the kitchen. 
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Kasha was also a favorite. Kasha is buckwheat groats, a grain. You ate it with 
fantastic dried mushrooms during the winter, because you didn’t have access to fresh 
mushrooms. 

When you got sick, and you had a sore throat, or you were swollen with mumps, 
somebody would put dried groats into a pan and heat them up. Then they put the hot 
groats into a clean linen handkerchief and made a hot poultice that you held. It held the 
heat incredibly well. 

We gathered mushrooms during the summer at the farm. Everybody, even I, could 
tell the good mushrooms. After we picked the mushrooms, we would thread them to 
make huge garlands. They would hang outside in the sun until they were dried, and then 
they would be brought into town. Sometimes they got moldy, but that never stopped 
anybody. You washed off the mold, you soaked them, and when they were nice and soft, 
you chopped them up. You put them into soups, or you put them with sauteed onions into 
kasha as a side dish. My favorite soup was a mushroom soup made from beef stock, dried 
mushrooms and caraway seeds. Just before serving, an egg would be beaten and slowly 
dripped into the hot soup. 

The fanners brought unbelievable fresh mushrooms to the market, too. There’s 
nothing like Polish mushrooms. There was a mushroom that was called maslaki. Maslo is 
butter, and these mushrooms tasted like butter. They were yellow, and you cut them. 
When you sauteed them, the aroma of butter was pervasive. 

So the whole summer was spent pickling and putting stuff up, making sure you 
had enough for the winter. The farmers holed up and did not come to the city in the 
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winter, except with meat. They would bring in meat, because they slaughtered for the 
holidays. 

The thing that I loved best, not because I loved the food, but because of what it 
meant to me, was Sunday mornings with my father, who was crazy about maize, com 
meal, which he used to eat as a cereal. On Sunday, before anybody got up, the maid 
would give him and me a plate of com meal with melted butter, sprinkled with fanner’s 
cheese on top. He would come into my room and sit at my little table in the little chair, 
and both of us would have it there, because my mother did not like it. 

My grandmother made raisin wine. That was the first time I tasted alcohol. She 
would make it herself, and it was very pungent and very sweet. I liked it a lot. When we 
had it at the table, I was allowed to drink wine. There was never any problem. I consider 
wine food. 

We also baked. We baked cinnamon raisin cakes, babkas, in special fonns that 
had a hole in the middle. Babkas were baked especially by the maid and my mother 
before Easter. They were then put into baskets with kielbasa and decorated eggs and 
covered with an embroidered cloth. The maid would take me by the hand, and we would 
go to the church, where the baskets would be blessed for Easter. I had an eclectic 
childhood. I had no problem going to the church, which was probably the best thing that 
could have happened, given what’s going to come next in my life. 

When we baked, and I think a lot of children do this, I would eat the raw dough. I 
loved it. I would gorge on it. I not only licked the bowl when they made the sweet stuff, I 
also enjoyed pieces of dough. 
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Besides babka, we made something we called rogalki, which is, the word in 
English escapes me. It’s Rugelah in Yiddish. For Purim we made hamantashen. I loved 
the hamantashen that were made with poppy seed, but we also had prune hamantashen. 
Again, I was given the job of pinching the tops. 

There was no bakery. The fanners who came into the fanners’ market would 
bring in baked bread. We didn’t have the proper oven for baking bread. It had to be in a 
clay oven that’s fired, and then the wood is emptied out, and the bread, which has risen, 
is baked. 

Polish breads were memorable. There were pumpernickel breads, rye breads and 
challahs. I don’t know whether it was the water or the flour, or whether it’s my memory, 
but I still have a passion for bread, and I’m always on a search for bread that tastes like 
the ones I had in Poland. I almost revived that bread. I finally made my own, and it 
almost tasted the same. 

I always had a fascination with hard crusts of bread. When a loaf of bread came 
in, I vied for the end of it, anything that had crust. I didn’t like the inside. I would 
sometimes take out the inside and surreptitiously hide it, or when we had a dog, I would 
feed it to the dog, or if we were on the farm, I would feed it to the animals outside. I just 
liked the hard crust. 

When I was a baby, and I have a vague memory of this, sitting in a high chair, 
which had a potty built into the seat, strapped in and being given a bowl of cereal, which 
I didn’t like. I would be spoon fed the cereal, and I would keep it in my mouth, fill up my 
cheeks with it and refuse to swallow. It was excruciating for whoever was feeding me, 
usually my mother. I just would not eat it. Finally they gave up. I was probably teething, 
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so I needed something hard. They gave me a crust of bread. I chewed on that, and I was a 
happy kid. 

I loved marzipan. We lived on Plac Bilczewskiego facing the church, and if you 
left the house and turned right, you came to a street called Grodetzka, which was where 
my father’s apothecary was. There was a marzipan store on the comer. Going to my 
father’s store, you passed it. This store had strawberries, apples, pears, animals, 
everything made out of marzipan. They even had marzipan soap. What was fascinating to 
me was that no matter what the image was, it still tasted like marzipan. I had these 
fantasies of going through every image in the store to make sure they all tasted like 
marzipan. You had horses that tasted like marzipan; then you had icky things like 
marzipan wonns, which I ate, too. But it all tasted like marzipan. This store also sold 
halvah, which I will talk about further on. 

I did something that was kind of strange, but I think I learned it from my father, 
who, as the youngest child in a large family, was always hungry when he was growing 
up. The way he supplemented his diet was to steal apples from somebody’s trees. So 
when he ate apples, he ate the entire apple. The only thing that he would leave was the 
stem. To this day, I eat an apple with everything in it. Strangely, my half-sister eats them 
the same way. 

We also had a bean, which I discovered here is called a fava bean. It’s not 
something I see fresh here, but I see it in cans. Fava beans were stored in sacks. They’re 
brown when they’re dried, and during the winter we cooked them and put salt on them 
after they were drained. My father and I would eat bowls of them. But the thing that was 
entrancing to me was not so much the beans, but a game we played with them. Fava 
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beans have very thick skins. We sat in my room, and we would empty the bean by 
shooting it against the wall. Then we would pick the bean off the floor and eat it. My 
mother never knew what we were doing. 

The other thing that was a favorite of ours was a sausage was called kabanos. It 
was very skinny, the size of a pencil, and totally dry. You could break your teeth on it. It 
was a hunter’s sausage. They would pack it up and take it with them when they went on a 
long hunting trip. It didn’t spoil; it was dessicated. We would sit there and chew on that. 

Although we were not observant or kosher, we would have a traditional Friday 
night meal. My mother would make chicken soup and light candles after sundown. What 
I liked best about the chicken soup was that sometimes she got a chicken that had 
undescended egg yolks in it, the little eggs that stayed inside of the chicken. Before the 
chicken lays an egg, there’s a yolk, and my mother cooked them. So what you got was 
just little baby egg yolk cooked. I liked that a lot. 

As part of the traditional dinner on Friday night, we had fish. We bought a live 
carp, usually on Wednesday, and it swam in the bathtub until Thursday morning. Then 
my mother would take a meat-tenderizing cudgel, hit it on the head, and proceed to cut it 
up and make jellied carp. The carp is cooked in its skin with carrots, bay leafs and 
peppercorns. It has to be made 24 hours before; then it’s put on ice, and it jellies. The 
carps were ugly fish, but I always liked animals and anything alive. I would play with 
them until they met their demise. I didn’t have a close relationship with the carps, so I 
was able to eat them. You have to pick the bones out to eat carp. My mother’s favorite 
part of the fish was the head. It’s not something I like. That was part of the tradition. 
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The one place my family was all together during the day was in the dining room 
for the midday meal. When we ate, my father would sit at the head of the table, my 
mother would sit opposite me, and I would sit looking at her. My problem with eating 
dinner was that I always saved what I liked best as my last bite. I ate everything else, 
which I liked less, and I segregated this piece, whatever it was. Invariably, my father, 
who thought he was very funny, would swoop down on the last piece I had saved, just as 
I was ready to go for it. He would spear it on his fork and make believe he was going to 
eat it. I would be absolutely crushed. Of course he never did eat my precious pieces; he 
always gave them to me. 

The dining room was a fascinating place to me. It had wallpaper with repeating 
pictures of a girl carrying ajar, like a Greek water jar, on one shoulder. On that jar was a 
picture of a girl carrying ajar. I wanted to know how many pictures were there, how 
many infinitesimal girls there were with infinitesimal jars. One day I went so far as to dig 
away at the wallpaper to find out how far I could get behind, which, obviously, was not 
appreciated. 

The other thing that I had a great respect for in the dining room was my mother’s 
collection of cacti. She had cactus plants that ranged from one foot to one centimeter. 
They were all arranged on the sideboard, and they all thrived. I, of course, could not go 
near them or touch them, because they were so spiny. 
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Laundry 

Once a month somebody came to help us with the laundry. It was a big event; the 
whole day was taken over. In the kitchen, we boiled bed linens in huge vats and then 
rinsed them out. Another day was taken in repairing them, and another day was taken in 
not ironing them, but putting them through a mangle to straighten them out. The fine 
things, which were embroidered, were ironed, but most of the rough things were put 
through a mangle. 

To make the iron hot, you opened it up and put hot coals inside. There was no 
such thing as an electric iron. I don’t think I saw an electric iron until I came to the 
United States. 
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Rysia 

My room originally was wooden floored, but I had a passion for playing with 
water and dolls, and the water stained the wooden floors. My mother became 
exasperated, and one day my entire room was covered with linoleum, so I could play with 
water without staining the floor. 

My bed was a crib; I remember netting, which had to be lowered for somebody to 
lift me up. I couldn’t get out. Whenever I would get sick, if somebody didn’t hear me and 
help me out, I would throw up all over the crib, which made me dreadfully unhappy. I 
was very conscious of never soiling anything, because my mother was quite a 
housekeeper; she didn’t like anything dirty. I would apologize for being sick, which is 
kind of pitiful. I would say, “I’m sorry I was sick; nobody heard me.” If they heard me, 
obviously they could have taken me somewhere where I could throw up. 

My crib was next to the wall, but I had problems falling asleep if I faced the wall. 
For some reason, the wall was like a projection screen. I would see all kinds of horrifying 
things that I really didn’t want to see. Some of it was probably because my father had a 
favorite poem, which he tried to get me to memorize. It was frightening. I think it was 
written by Schiller; I’m not sure. My father made me memorize it in German. The poem 
was vivid. It was about a father riding through the night in a dark wood with his son in 
his arms, rushing to bring him somewhere the son could be safe, because the son was 
dying. On his ride he encounters all kinds of horrors. When he finally comes out of the 
woods into the sunshine, he has a dead child in his arms. I can’t remember the title of it, 
but I kept seeing that, so I learned how not to face the wall. I faced the other side. 
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I didn’t have a lot of children around me when I was growing up. I was an only 
child, and my contact with other children was in the park surrounding the church. But 
there was this thing about keeping me separate, so nobody could give me the evil eye. 

At the beginning, I was not a very hefty child, so somebody, my mother probably, 
decided that she had to feed me bananas. Bananas were very expensive and had to be 
imported from the South. I would be sent to the park with the maid and bananas, and, of 
course, everybody would stare at those bananas. So the maid would take me behind the 
bushes to feed me bananas. They also gave me cod liver oil, which came from France and 
had an orange taste to it. I fell in love with the bananas and the cod liver oil, and before 
long I became a chubby little girl, but nobody stopped feeding me. 

Not having many friends, I played with dolls. They were my friends. I tried to 
imbue them with life. I didn’t understand why, if my Shirley Temple doll could talk, I 
couldn’t feed her. So I started feeding my dolls. Of course, the Shirley Temple doll was 
made out of sawdust. I fed her milk and food, and soon the stink was unbearable. But 
nobody could remove the doll. I built a whole city under my bed for my dolls, which 
nobody dared touch. I would have terrible tantrums, so nobody could clean it up. 

My mother explained that these dolls were not real people, so I decided to 
investigate. I literally took apart all my dolls to see what was inside. Of course I 
discovered rotten food and sawdust, and my dolls never spoke after that. The Shirley 
Temple doll had a head made of porcelain, and the lower jaw was on a hinge. She said, 
“Mama.” That’s why I thought she could eat. If she opened her mouth to say, “Mama,” 


she could certainly eat. 
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I wouldn’t give up these broken dolls; they stayed with me. I just acquired more. I 
fed them more, and I took them apart more. 

One day somebody must have decided I was a very inquisitive child, so they gave 
me a kaleidoscope to amuse me. I loved the kaleidoscope; I played with it for hours. But 
then, as with the dolls, I wondered, “What makes all these different patterns?” Every time 
you turned it, there was another pattern. So I took it apart, and I cried bitterly, because I 
wound up with a handful of glass and mirrors, and I didn’t have a kaleidoscope anymore. 

I had one friend. He was the son of my mother’s friend. I was made to understand 
that she was from a different class, because she was married to a printer, and he was 
employed by someone. I was also made to understand that she was a woman with 
problems, very frivolous. She was a very pretty woman, and she dressed in beautiful 
clothes all the time. 

Her son was about my age. When she came to talk to my mother, she would bring 
him over to play with me. I was bossy and ordered him around. One day I decided to play 
barber, I must have been six. I cut off his hair in chu nk s with paper scissors, which was 
quite a feat. When his mother saw him, she screamed. She screamed not at me but at him 
saying, “Why didn’t you stop her?” That was it; there were really no other friends except 
dolls and the girls who took care of me. 
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The Farm 

There was a connection between my family and a fann. I don’t think we owned it, 
but maybe we did. My mother, soon after I was born, developed an infection of the milk 
duct, and she couldn’t breastfeed me. She had horrible scars where they had to do 
surgery, and somehow I got the idea that I did that to her. At the farm they selected a 
special cow. This cow was milked every day, the milk was brought in, and I was bottle 
fed on this cow’s milk. 

Summers were spent at the fann. One summer I must have been very, very young; 
I think I was a toddler. One of the chickens became attached to me, and it became a pet; it 
followed me everywhere. I played with it, and lo and behold, I acquired chicken lice. I 
had long, reddish-brown curly hair, which, from the day I was born, was never cut. My 
mother discovered the chicken lice, and promptly did two things. Number one, she 
shaved my head, which was the most efficient way to get rid of the lice, but something I 
didn’t appreciate. My sister has pictures of me with my hair short, in almost a boyish cut 
when it was growing out. My curly, reddish-brown hair grew in straight, without a red 
tint to it. 

The second thing that happened was that the chicken disappeared. I kept asking 
where the chicken was, and in a moment of frustration or anger, or maybe a little bit of 
both, because my mother did not relish the idea that I had lice, she told me that I had 
eaten the chicken for Friday night’s dinner. I became very, very ill. I was told that I 
couldn’t stop throwing up. 

There was a cherry tree on the farm. I would sit and wait for the cherries to drop 
off when they were ripe, and I would eat them. But I wouldn’t spit the pits out, which 
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exasperated my mother. I would try to find out how many pits I could hold in my cheeks. 
It was like a contest with myself. She was afraid I would swallow the damn things. But I 
insisted on doing it. I don’t know how many I wound up holding before I was forced to 
give them up. 

One day, on the way back from the fann, I discovered a little baby porcupine, and 
I refused to leave it there, because it was a baby. For all I know the mother was 
somewhere around, but I took it, and I put it in a box. That porcupine lived under my bed 
in Lwow, and finally it died, probably because I wasn’t giving it the right food. I gave it 
lettuce, ham and bread. That’s when I discovered that porcupines don’t have sharp quills. 
When this animal got used to me, the quills would go flat. I could stroke it, and it was 
soft. It had a little face. My mother didn’t particularly care for it, but as usual, there was 
no way of talking me out of anything that I was detennined to do or have. 
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The maids 

Besides my dolls, my friends were adults. I loved our maids. They came from the 
farm. To me they were adults, but they were probably 14-15 years old. They came to us 
for two reasons: number one, to learn how to keep house, so that when they got married 
they knew how to do it; and number two, to earn the money for their trousseau. They 
would marry around the age of 17. 

We only had one maid living with us at any one time. Then we had the laundress 
and the seamstress, both of whom came in. For special things like preparing sauerkraut, 
somebody would come from the fann for the day, or even more than a day. These women 
had mattresses that were made out of straw; all you needed was burlap and straw. They 
would bring their mattresses in the wagon when they came to the market, and then they 
would stay to work, sometimes for a couple of days. They would use the money they 
made to help the fann. 

The maids were not Jewish; they were Polish. But they were lonely and I was 
alone. We always felt a common bond. For me, to be in the kitchen was an escape from 
some of the rigidity of my world. I liked playing with water; they let me play with water. 
They let me help. They let me do the things that they were doing, which infuriated my 
mother. I was not supposed to be doing those things, because she thought I would ruin 
my hands. 

The maids were very giving and loving people, so I gravitated to them. Of course, 
one of them did something to me that to this day has left a mark. As a child, I dressed in a 
white pinafore with a big bow in my hair and white lace-up shoes with white socks. The 
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maids kept dishrags under the sink, which had an S-waste pipe. The rags under the sink 
created a natural breeding ground for cockroaches, which were called “Prussians,” a 
Polish name for Germans by the way. These bugs were nasty and ugly. 

I was in the kitchen one day, and a big, fat cockroach crawled across the freshly 
washed floor. I thought it was something to play with, but the maid said, “No, it’s not to 
play with. Step on it.” 

I took my nice white shoe, and I stepped on it. I will never forget the crunchy 
sound it made, and then there was all this yellow guck on my shoe. I started screaming. 

To this day I can deal with anything in life except cockroaches. 

Unlike other pharmacists, my father carried soaps, powders and perfumes in his 
shop, and they were very attractive; I liked the smell. One day I took a whole bunch of 
them and gave them to our maid. She started using them, and my mother said, “Where 
did you get that from?” 

She said, “Rysia gave it to me.” 

My mother said, “No, she wouldn’t take things without permission. You stole it.” 

I said, “No, no, I gave it to her.” My mother wouldn’t believe that I was capable 
of taking things out of the store without permission, and that poor girl got fired. I was 
furious at my mother. I tried to convince my parents that I was the one who took it; I stole 
it; I gave it to her. She was gone. In some ways, my mother was a benevolent despot. 
There was another maid who just disappeared. I asked my mother, “Where is 

she?” 


My mother said, “She went back home.” 



One day I was in the park, and I saw this maid. She was changing a little baby’s 
diaper on a bench. I went over to her, and she told me that was her baby. I went home, 
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and I said to my mother, “She didn’t disappear; she had a baby.” My mother was 
absolutely stone-faced. Nobody ever explained to me. They must have fired this poor girl 
when they discovered she was pregnant. 
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Pani Mrozowa 

The most important person who lived in our apartment building was a woman 
who lived upstairs. Her name was Pani, which is Polish for Mrs., Mrozowa. She lived in 
an apartment that was the same as ours, except one flight up. She always dressed in 
black. She wore widow’s weeds, almost like a nun’s habit, except she didn’t have the 
white wimple. Her hair was covered with a black veil, which cascaded down her back. 
Everything was black. 

The story was that she was married just before World War I broke out, and her 
husband was a mounted officer in the Polish Cavalry, a prized unit of the Polish Anny. It 
took in only people of real Polish blood who had some nobility in them. He was killed a 
week after their wedding. She put on widow’s weeds, and here we were in 1936, years 
after World War I, and she was still wearing them. 

She was my mother’s good friend; they had a close relationship. She had a 
younger sister who was disabled with a clubfoot and a hunchback, and Pani Mrozowa 
took care of this sister. 

Part of her family lived in Silesia, which was Polish before World War II, but 
became annexed as part of the invasion of Czechoslovakia when Gennany took over 
Sudetenland, so part of her family had kind of German roots. 
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Au Pairs 

The other warm memory I have is of the girls who became my au pairs. My 
mother was involved with the young Jewish movement, Histadrut — it was healthy body, 
healthy mind, go to Palestine. They had gymnastics classes and all kinds of stuff. Young 
women from all over the world who were getting ready to go to the kibbutzim came to 
this organization, which ran camps in the country and offered work on farms to prepare 
them for the work in Palestine. 

The women were French and Gennan; I don’t remember any Italians. My mother 
must have thought it was a great way of getting me to learn another language, also to give 
them an opportunity to earn some money. So some of them became my au pairs. They 
never lasted very long, because as soon as they got trained and they had enough money, 
off they went on the aliyah. 

I loved these women, because they were young, and they liked children, unlike 
my mother, whom I felt tolerated me. I was convinced of that, because the few times that 
I was seeking reassurance that she loved me, I would ask, "Do you love me Mamosiu?" 
She would respond, "Of course I love you. How could I not? After all,you are my 
daughter." 

Because of au pairs, I spoke French, German and Hebrew by the time I was 7 
years old. The Hebrew that we spoke was the modem, Ashkenazi Hebrew. 

But one of them I didn’t forgive. I had all the childhood illnesses, and, of course, 
when I fell ill, the au pair was asked if she ever had that illness in her childhood. One of 
them had not had whatever it was, measles or whooping cough. So she was not permitted 
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to stay with me while I was infectious. I kept asking for her, and I didn’t understand why 
she wasn’t there. I was sick; I needed her; where was she? When she came back, I 
refused to have anything to do with her, and she had to be asked to leave. I felt she 
deserted me when I was in need. (Later on, when my mother chose to go with my 
grandmother during the wapanki, the feelings of desertion were a familiar echo.) She 
spoke Hebrew, and I was really fond of her. But I absolutely refused to speak to her; I 
turned my back on her. I was a very willful little girl. 

My impression was that all the Jewish people who were my parents’ age had a 
long-term goal to leave Poland and go to Palestine. They saw no future for themselves in 
Poland. At a certain point in Poland there was a growth of anti-Semitism, and everybody 
felt it. My father couldn’t go to the university in Lwow, although it was a very good one; 
it was famous. He wanted to be a doctor, but there was no way for him to become a 
doctor. He wound up studying in Prague to become a pharmacist. He went to Prague, 
because his eldest sister was there. She was the sister who met and married a nonJew 
when she studied medicine at the University of Prague. She survived the war in Paris. My 
paternal grandparents sat shiva for her when she married. Helping her youngest brother 
through pharmacy school might have been either a gesture of defiance or an effort at 
reconciliation. If it was the latter, it did not happen. I never heard my paternal 
grandparents mention their daughter, the doctor. 

A limited number of Jews were allowed in the university in Lwow, and you had to 
pull all kinds of strings. It’s called censurus clausus, closed census, quota. It sounded like 
the early years of integration in the United States. People never understood why I have 
such a passion for integration and the freedom movement of the African-Americans, but I 
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saw it was the same thing. Except for the color of the skin, emotionally it was the same. 
We didn’t have concentration camps in the United States, but we did have the grinding 
down, the second-class citizenship, the closing off of opportunity, the not permitting 
access. Unlike those Jews who passed on false papers, the African-American can never 
pass, unless his skin is very light. Although the Germans were convinced that there was a 
Semitic type, since all Jews did not fit that type, we could hide in the open. This is not an 
option available to the African-American; you cannot hide your skin color, which affirms 
your "type" for all to see. 
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I Learn to Ski 

My father was a great skier. In fact, he earned a bronze medal in the FIS World 
Championships that were held in Zakopane sometime in the ‘30s. His medal was for the 
ski jump. 

Although the memory is vivid, I must have been very young when he decided that 
I should leam how to ski. He had skis especially made to my height, which wasn’t very 
much. I had little poles that went with the skis, and the poles had platters with webbing 
on them so you could put them into the snow and maintain your balance. 

He took me to a hill in the park and said, “Okay, now you’re going to ski.” 

I didn’t really like the idea, because, looking down the hill, it seemed like a very 
big mountain to me. 

He said, “There’s nothing to it; you’re going to ski.” When my father said 
something to me, I totally trusted him; I always did. 

I said to myself, “Okay, I’m going to ski.” But I found my own solution. I sat 
down on the skis and went down the slope on my behind, riding the skis. 

After that my father took me skiing to Polish resorts, such as Zakopane. Mostly, I 
think, because I was a good excuse for traveling without my mother. He was very 
charming and taught all the young ladies in the various resorts how to maneuver skis. 
They were nice to me, and whenever I wanted something, they would buy it for me. It 
was a good deal, as far as I was concerned. Of course I came home with toys, and my 
mother kept asking who bought them for me. I avoided the issue. 
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A Visit to a Spa 

One summer my mother and I went to a resort. Krinica was a spa; my mother 
went for the waters. I don’t know how it happened, but I was left alone one afternoon, 
and I went skipping around in the garden. I fell on my face on some stone steps and broke 
my nose. When we returned to Lwow, my father saw me with a blown-up nose and black 
and blue under my eyes. He turned in fury to my mother and said, “What did you do to 
my child?” I understood that what my father said was an affirmation that I was his child, 
that my mother was somehow less important than he was. 

I’m telling this story, because I think that, as an only daughter, my relationship 
with my father was a very special one. And I think it has some bearing on what I was able 
to do as we went through the separation and as I lived through the war. I think it also 
helped me deal with the loss of my mother. After all, I was my father's child. 
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Dogs and piano lessons 

When I was very, very young we had a dog. He was a big German shepherd, and 
his name was Rex. Rex and I were in love with each other. I must have been a toddler, 
because I remember being much smaller than Rex was. We would sleep together, and if 
nobody stopped us, we would eat together. He chewed on big knucklebones, which I 
could take out of his jaws. He wouldn’t do anything to me. 

Rex didn’t stay with us because of two things. Number one, he wouldn’t let 
anybody come close to me. Even my parents had trouble coming close to me when Rex 
was there. 

Even more than that, he ruined my mother’s doors. Rex liked to open doors, and 
he had nails. The doors had handles that you pressed down, and Rex would open the 
doors, which would leave claw marks on them. My mother couldn’t stand it, so Rex 
wound up going to this farm with which we had a connection. I heard that he was a great 
dog on the fann and saved some child from drowning, but that was the end of dogs for us. 
We had fish, and we had canaries but nothing that would ruin my mother’s doors. 

I think my mother missed having a dog. One of the families that lived a half floor 
below us in the cheaper apartment had a little Chihuahua. She was called Kropka, the 
word for period, she was so small. This dog would come visit my mother. I hated Kropka, 
because when she was with my mother, I could not go near her. It was Rex in reverse. 

My mother could not go near me when we had Rex; I couldn’t go near her when Kropka 
visited, and this dog was really nasty. What I really wanted was for my mother to love me 
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as much as she loved Kropka. I wanted to be physically close to my mother, to cuddle 
next to her as Kropka did. I was envious, and I hated this dog. 

By that time I must have been seven, and my mother decided that it was time I 
learned how to play the piano. So off I went to the conservatory with rolled up sheets of 
music in a patent leather roll-up case. I didn’t mind learning how to play the piano, but 
then I said, “Where am I going to practice?” 

The thing about my mother was that she believed she owed the world, so she was 
always trying to help everybody, and to me it seemed that everybody came before me. 

She always pointed out how fortunate I was to have all that I had and that I had an 
obligation to everybody else who had less. I did not understand the lesson she tried to 
teach. I wanted her to think of me first and everybody else after me. I felt that this would 
show me that she truly loved me. Probably we could have afforded a piano; there was no 
reason not to. We had expensive furniture, expensive Oriental rugs on the floor. There 
was certainly room for a piano. We had a huge radio that had overseas transmission. 
Those weren’t cheap. But the family that lived on the half floor, which had this hateful 
little dog, Kropka, was probably not very well off, and they had a piano. My mother 
decided that it would be nice if I practiced on their piano. She’d pay them for the 
privilege, and that would help them out. 

I hated the dog; I hated having to go into somebody’s house to practice. I didn’t 
like the smell of their apartment. It was dark. I hated the whole deal, and I never got very 
far. So my mother gave up on the piano. 
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Ballet, Gymnastics and Books 

I was doing gymnastics, because I, too, was being prepared to go to Palestine one 
day with my family. According to my mother, I was obligated to learn something outside 
regular school. Since she thought I was clumsy, she often told me that I would have to 
rely on my brain to make it in my world, because I could not rely on my chann. She 
decided on ballet as a way to make me graceful. 

By that time I had been fed enough bananas, and I had enough of the special cod 
liver oil syrup, which was orange-flavored and which I refused to give up since 
babyhood, to be a chunky, clumsy little girl. I wasn’t good at following instructions. If I 
developed my own instructions I could follow them, but if somebody else told me to do 
things, I wasn’t very good at it. The culmination of my ballet experience was a command 
perfonnance that was given once a year for parents. During the performance, everybody 
on the stage went in one direction; I went in another. That was the end of ballet for me. 

So we were left with nothing but the gymnastics, which I liked, and I guess I 
wasn’t too bad at. Gymnastics was part of my mother’s program. She was quite good at 
it. She was a leader and a teacher. I remember doing tumbling, some handstands and a lot 
of precision work with huge wooden hoops. There were a lot of children involved. I don’t 
think that we had any other equipment. It was probably more like modem dancing with 
some coordination effort. I liked it. 

We did the gymnastics as part of the Zionist movement in which we learned 
Hebrew, exercised and ate healthy food to develop healthy bodies. It was geared toward 
leaving the old country and going to Palestine. 
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Palestine was to be a place where Jews could feel safe. With everything that was 
going on, although my father was assimilated, respected and, to some degree, protected, I 
think he must have sensed some danger. Otherwise, why would he prepare himself to 
accumulate sufficient money reserves to be able to leave and to look forward to starting 
another life? My parents did not want to settle on a kibbutz; I don’t think they would 
have fitted well into a kibbutz. But my mother’s family was geared toward life at a 
kibbutz, at least my Aunt Maryla went. 

I developed a passion for reading. My mother used to read to me, and at a certain 
point she got tired of doing it, because I would fix on a single story, and I would want it 
read again and again and again. She got bored, and she would skip parts, but I would 
have memorized the story by then, and I would tell her, “No, you’re skipping.” 

She decided at some point, why not teach me how to read and get out of this 
predicament? She taught me to read very early, and I became a voracious reader. So 
besides taking apart my dolls and kaleidoscope, and being with the maids and an pairs, 
because I was alone, there were no other children around, I read a tremendous amount. 

I loved adventure stories. There was a set of books that in Polish was called “W 
Pustini I WPuzczy” and translated into English, “In the Desert and the Jungle.” It was a 
series of adventure stories of a brother and sister who somehow get lost in Africa, 
separated from everybody, and make their way through Africa. I identified with them, 
and I was fascinated both by their aloneness, living without parents, and their ability to 
overcome life-threatening danger. During the war years, when I was living on false 
papers, I often remembered their adventures as I was falling asleep, feeling the sting of 
the bed bugs. 
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The other stuff that I loved was Jules Verne. I also had a passion for Shirley 
Temple movies, and I started reading newspapers. I didn’t understand what I was reading, 
but my father came home with the newspapers for the big midday meal, and he would 
read them. I would take a piece of newspaper, too, and read it. 

My mother would say, “I am reading it.” 

And I would say, “After I am finished.” 

Faced with this obstinacy, and because my mother would not dare punish me with 
my father present, she would turn to him and say, "Josek, do something!" 

His usual response was, "Let the child be." 

We also listened to the radio a lot, especially by the time I was six, when we 
started listening to what was happening in Gennany. 
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My father’s drugstore 

By that time, with the young women taking care of me, my mother worked behind 
the cash register in the store. She believed my father was the host with the most, and she 
had to watch the cash. 

I loved being in the store, because everybody who came to see my father paid 
attention to me. I was my father’s little girl. A lot of people came in to buy cosmetics, 
perfumes and soaps for their mistresses. He had a going trade in supplying the mistresses 
of Lwow with goodies. One man I remember in particular, a retired anny officer. I loved 
him, because he walked with a cane that had a silver gargoyle, and like a ventriloquist he 
would throw his voice and make the cane talk to me. 

So the drugstore was a great place. It was almost a social club, and I loved it. 

Around 1936, there was some sort of general strike in Poland, and they attacked 
all of the Jewish stores. The people my father knew, the Polish people who were the 
striking workers, stood in front of my father’s drugstore and protected it. It was the only 
Jewish store that wasn’t smashed during the uprising. I was aware, even as a child, that 
there was something special about my father, that people cared enough to protect him. 
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My mother tries to help 

What I didn’t love was when my mother took me to the orphanages. Before every 
birthday I can remember, I would be taken by the hand to a Jewish orphanage. There I 
would give tons of new toys that I had asked for to the orphans. My mother’s idea was 
that I had to learn to give. The celebration of my birth was to give what I wanted myself. 

I did not understand. I got presents the day after, but I hated this exercise of my mother’s 
compassion. 

The other thing I hated was that my mother, again in an effort to help and also 
because she was frugal, decided there was absolutely no reason why my clothes could not 
be handmade at home. 

She was a great knitter. She wore a lot of clothes that she knitted - dresses, two- 
piece things. Of course, before she could wear these knitted things, she had to be fitted 
into a corset. That was kind of funny, because she was not exactly a slim woman. She 
might have been when she was younger, but in her late-20s, she was fully fleshed. So this 
corset was a full-body affair with stays that had laces in the back. She would fit herself in 
front, and then the maid and I would stand in back, each one of us holding onto a lace. 

We would pull as tight as we could, and then we would knot it together. So she was 
poured into this armor, and then she could wear knitted clothes, because not a bulge was 
showing. 

She made knitted things for me, and she had a poor Jewish woman come to the 
house with a sewing machine. Twice a year, this woman would repair things, sew things 
and make new things for me. 
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I wanted store-bought clothes to look like all the other children that I came in 
contact with at school and other places. I also wanted my mother to dress like the other 
mothers, not always in her hand-knit clothes. I wanted both of us to belong. I wanted my 
birthday presents on the day of my birthday, just like other children. As much as I bugged 
my mother, she said, “These clothes are perfectly fine, and this woman needs the money 
right now. There’s nothing wrong with these clothes.” So I wore homemade clothes. 
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Sundays 

Our main meal was at 1 or 2 o’clock in the afternoon. We listened to the radio; we 
read the newspapers. The maid served. If something wasn’t cooked to my mother’s 
liking, she was known to throw it back at the maid, literally. 

Sometimes I was pennitted to have breakfast in bed with my parents. I would 
climb in between them, a child’s favorite place. It must have been very early on Sunday, 
because I knew that whatever maid we had in-residence was on her way to church. 

Before she went she served coffee, usually with a piece of babka, and that was the first 
breakfast. 

We had two breakfasts in the morning. One was called the first breakfast, which 
was usually coffee with just a piece of something to break the fast. The second breakfast, 
which was more substantial was at 10 o’clock. Then we had the big meal at two in the 
afternoon and a very light snack around 6 or 7 o’clock at night. 

I remember the winter - cold outside, my parents, me in the middle with a big 
featherbed and hot coffee. The coffee had boiled milk in it. I hated it when the maid 
forgot to take off the skin, and I wound up with pieces of the skin of boiled milk floating 
in my coffee. I considered that really disgusting. I would sometimes sit there and try to 
fish out every little piece, which drove my parents nuts. But I have definite dislikes. 

Sunday was a great day. My mother would do whatever she was doing. It was my 
father’s day with me. 

My father and I would go to another large park, not the one in the square. This 
park covered a part of the town, and we walked through it to get to my grandmothers’ 
house. We walked through the park every Sunday, except in the winter. 
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Winters started early and were very snowy. With snow on the ground, when the 
windows of our apartment were covered with frost flowers, my breath outside rose in 
plumes of visible vapor. We rode in a horse sled covered with rough blankets, which 
smelled of horse. As the speed of the ride increased, the bells jingled, mixing with the 
vocal commands of the driver and the plop, plop of the horse droppings, engulfing us in 
the warmth and odor of a stable. 

The winter I had whooping cough, my parents decided that it would be good to 
take me outside into the fresh air, which was frigid. So I got all bundled up and was put 
on a sled. My father started schlepping me through the park. He must have started 
running in the snow or something, and I was totally bundled up, whooping my way with 
whooping cough. I fell off the sled, and because I was whooping I couldn’t catch my 
breath. I couldn’t call loud enough for my father to hear. It was not until he realized that 
the sled felt very light, that he knew the child wasn’t on there, and he finally turned 
around and went back for me. 

While walking through the park every Sunday, we had a routine. Having eaten the 
first breakfast, we then stopped in the sweet shop, where they had cakes and sweets. My 
eyes would absolutely bug out. I loved rurki, which meant “little pipes.” They were a 
light, flaky pastry made into a hollow shell like cannoli, except they were much lighter, 
filled with heavy whipped cream and sprinkled with confectioner’s sugar. The other thing 
that I liked was napoleons. So I would get a rurki, or maybe two, and a napoleon, and I 
would wolf those down. I don’t remember my father eating them. He would feed me 
these with an admonition not to tell my mother, because when we went out on the walk, 
my mother would say, “Don’t give the child sweets.” 
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Besides having all that pastry on Sunday, my father would take me to a candy 
store. This little shop on the corner of the square had nothing but candy. There was an old 
lady behind the counter, at least to me she was old. She might have been in her 30s for all 
I know. She sold all these incredible things, candies of any kind. 

One part of the counter had halvah - chocolate halvah, vanilla halvah, halvah with 
nuts, marble halvah, any kind of halvah. I had a passion for halvah. My father would get 
me a piece, and I would stand there literally right outside the store and eat it. I would just 
devour it. Then I’d say, “I want more,” and he would maybe buy me another piece. But 
one day I kept saying, “I want more.” 

He bought me, I think, three pieces. Then he said, “If I buy you any more and you 
eat it, you’re going to be sick.” 

I stamped my feet and said, “No, I will not be sick.” 

My father said, “I know you’re going to be sick.” 

I said, “No, I want more.” 

He said, “All right, I’ll get you more, but if you’re sick, I’m going to spank you.” 
My father never laid a hand on me; my mother was the one who meted out the 
punishment. My relationship with my father was very, very special. 

I said, “I will not be sick.” 

He went in and he got me a huge piece of halvah. I stood outside the store, and I 
ate it all, promptly becoming very ill. He took me upstairs, he put me over his knee, and 
he spanked me. It was part of the whole mythology that I built up about my father. I 
never doubted him, because whatever he said was going to happen did happen, in spite of 
my stamping my feet. 
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After the sweet shop, we would stop at another store, a delicatessen, and we 
would buy smoked salmon and salami. That’s why I don’t think my maternal 
grandmother was Kosher. I remember the salami being not the real Jewish salami, but the 
dry Italian kind. Maybe it was kosher; I don’t know. But we would buy all the smoked 
fishes and cheeses, all kinds of delicatessen stuff, and we would bring this to my 
grandmother, who lived in this wooden apartment house. You knew it was wood, because 
the stairs were wood, and the balcony was wood. 

You walked in through the kitchen, because she gave the regular entrance to my 
aunt Regina, who was called, “Gina.” Gina was a lawyer and unmarried. She was an 
independent woman, so she had to have her own entrance into my grandmother’s house. 
We came in through the kitchen with bags of delicatessen. Of course, my grandmother 
was cooking. She made chicken soup and chicken, all the things for a Sunday meal. 

I loved my grandmother’s furniture. These were overstuffed mahogany and velvet 
couches, which you sank into. We didn’t have any of that stuff; we were modern. I also 
loved the smell of her kitchen. She was a big, embracing woman who loved to drink 
steins of beer, and sometimes she would smoke a cigarette. She ran a tobacco shop after 
my grandfather died, and she supported her daughters. The whole family on my mother’s 
side lived there, because, except for my mother, they were all unmarried at that point. 

I loved my Uncle Ludwig. He was not that much older than I was, maybe eight 
years older. He was the youngest. He played games with me; he would sit on the floor. 

He and my father would also joke together. One day they had a joke that I didn’t 
appreciate. My father said, “I’ll show you how to hold a plate of soup on the ceiling, and 
get it down without spilling.” 
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That sounded fascinating to me. So they put me up on a table, took my 
grandmother’s cane and a plate of hot chicken soup. They fixed the plate of soup on the 
ceiling, they put me on the table, they pushed the cane up against the plate, and they had 
me hold it. 

My father climbed down, and he said, “Are you holding it?” 

I said, “Yes.” 

He said, “You know, I forgot how to get it down without spilling.” 

There I was standing, not able to move, holding up this hot plate of soup. 
Everybody thought it was hilarious. He finally climbed up and took it down. I didn’t 
appreciate that joke. 

I didn’t appreciate my Aunt Gina, the liberated lawyer, because she had all kinds 
of fancy clothes, which I loved. She usually came in late for the Sunday dinner, and when 
she wasn’t around, I would sneak into her room and try everything on. One day she 
caught me with my feet, which of course were half the size of hers, in her very fancy 
slippers with marabou feathers. I could have broken the shank walking around in them, so 
she screamed at me. I decided that was the end of my relationship with Aunt Gina, 
because I grew up to believe that anything Rysia wanted, Rysia got. I was Daddy’s little 
girl. 

My mother had another pregnancy and another birth, but it was a stillbirth. I was 
dying to have a brother or a sister, and I had a vague idea that my mother was going to 
give me one. Then she went away, and I was brought to her in the sanatorium. I was told 
that it was a baby boy, but he didn’t live. I was relieved. I really didn’t mind being the 
apple of everybody’s eye. 
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So life was great. I loved my childhood. 
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School 

It was time for me to enter the Hebrew school kindergarten. Everybody wanted 
me to go to a Hebrew school. Since we weren’t practicing Orthodox Jews, that was a way 
of my being Jewish. But when my freedom of choice was restricted, the school lost a 
student. 

I will never forget one of the girls in that school. She was the most beautiful girl I 
had ever seen. She was blonde, which was unusual for Jewish children. She had blue 
eyes, and she had a porcelain complexion. She looked like Shirley Temple. Not only that, 
she wore angora sweaters, which were fuzzy. She wore them in pastel blues and pinks, 
and I wanted to look like her. She had clothes that were bought in a store. They weren’t 
made by a little Jewish seamstress. In the winter she had a coat with a piece of fur on the 
collar, and I didn’t have any fur on my collar. I envied this little girl, even though she had 
bladder problems. She had to be excused every hour to go to the bathroom, and 
sometimes she didn’t make it and had an accident, but that didn’t matter. She was my 
ideal. 

Instead of fur, I had a little velvet strip on my homemade coat, which was made 
out of very good material that my uncle sent me from Gennany, a piece of English wool. 
My mother, of course, had real fur. She had a wonderful suit made out of black caracul, 
which was unborn lambs. It was like velvet. It was a full-length skirt with a fitted jacket, 
which she wore to the opera. But I didn’t have any fur. A little piece of fur on the collar 


was all I wanted. 
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We made a terrible mistake. I was attending a Hebrew school, but my favorite 
food was bread with butter and ham. That’s what I got to take for my lunch. One of the 
children saw me eating it and said, “What’s this pink meat? I never saw pink meat!” 

A teacher or somebody, must have heard, and she swooped down on me. She took 
one look at it, and I got sent home. I don’t know what happened. I can only imagine that 
they said, “You can’t bring this stuff in here.” 

My mother or my father must have said, “This is what she wants to eat. This is 
what she’s going to take.” 

That was the last time I saw the Hebrew kindergarten. Before I knew it, I was 
enrolled with Catholic children in the Sacre Coeur, a school run at the convent of the 
Sisters of Sacre Coeur. They were the female counterparts of the Jesuits and probably ran 
the best school system in Europe. There I could eat my pink meat, but when they were 
saying prayers, I was put in an empty room. The deal must have been that I could go to 
school, but I couldn’t say Catholic prayers. 

They had a tea for parents at my new school, and my mother was invited. She felt 
very uncomfortable about it, and later she bitterly complained that she felt totally out of 
place. I didn’t understand why. I was anxious for her to be there with all the other 
mothers, but I think she might have been the only Jewish mother at the gathering. 

There’s an expression in Polish, “I felt like a fruit that didn’t belong in this 
compote, like a strange piece of fruit in this dish.” She looked different, because she was 
wearing a knitted suit. Everybody else dressed in tailor-made clothes with store-bought 
hats or hats that milliners had made. My mother never wore a hat that I could remember. 
She didn’t quite fit. But I insisted that she go, and she went so I would not feel different. 
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I probably spent only one year in that school. It all ended in September of 1939, 
when I was 7 years old. 
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Fears of German Aggression 

At mid-day when we had the big meal, we always listened to the radio, especially 
as the Germans began to threaten Europe. But my parents and the radio started talking 
about a French-British alliance with Poland, and everybody started breathing much 
easier. My father said, “The Germans wouldn’t dare attack, because the French and the 
British are behind us.” 

My parents felt that it was relatively safe to be in Poland, but they were also 
talking about immigrating to Israel. They were waiting, however, until they felt they were 
financially stable enough to be able to go there. They were not thinking of joining a 
kibbutz; they wanted to have some money to start a business. 

Obviously, things were in upheaval; I did not understand the full extent of it. The 
belief that France and Britain would protect us became a repeated refrain, especially after 
the Germans started moving the German-Jewish citizens out of their businesses and out 
of their homes. In places they felt belonged to Germany but had become part of 
Czechoslovakia or Poland by default, they started loading Jewish families on trains in the 
middle of the night, saying they were not really German citizens, and moving them to 
those countries that had the parts of Germany that they now claimed as their own. I 
became aware of this, because my mother was packing a lot of clothes, including my 
clothes that I had outgrown. She and other women from the Jewish organizations were 
meeting trains at the border. This was the middle of the winter, I think it was ’36 or ’37. 
These people were in nightclothes; they had nothing. 

My mother and the other women tried to give them wann clothing, because they 
had to take them off the trains, find them housing and start taking care of them. I 
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remember my mother coming back and saying in disgust, “These people don’t understand 
the situation they’re in.” Some of the women, who were very sophisticated, well-off 
Jewish women, sneered at some of the clothing that was brought. They said they would 
never wear anything like that. My mother kept saying, “That’s all we have to offer you, 
and it’s cold; you better take it.” 

So I started hearing these kinds of stories, but still, my family was with me, and I 
felt everything was going to be okay because Great Britain and France were going to take 
care of us. 

START HERE 
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Camp 

In the summer of 1939, having eaten all those bananas and all the wonderful food 
that I described to you, I was a chubby little kid. My parents decided that it was a good 
time to send me to overnight camp, where I could have a slimming-down experience and 
be a little more active. 

The camp I went to was run by the Zionist organization to which my mother 
belonged. The counselors were all young women who were dedicated to going to 
Palestine, making an aliyah. 

I had very mixed feelings about this camp. My idea of comfort was not sleeping 
in a hu nk bed with four other people in the same cabin. I was brought up as an only child; 
I didn’t understand crowds of children. My idea of comfort was not traipsing around 
slimy stones, crossing brooks and going swimming in cold water. I was very clumsy. It 
seemed like everybody else was able to skip across to get to the other bank of this low- 
running creek, while I laboriously tried not to get my shoes wet, climbing over the mossy 
stones, falling in a couple of times, getting my frilly little apron wet, getting my big bow 
that I wore on my head disarrayed and being very unhappy about the whole thing. 

I did all that, and I was absolutely in love with one of the counselors. I developed 
a passionate attachment and clung to her. 

Thank God, one day in August, before the camp was over, my Aunt Gina 
appeared out of nowhere, dragging her kayak and her companions with her. She told me 
to pack; we were going home. I didn’t like my Aunt Gina, but the fact that she was taking 
me home was very welcome. I was only sad about leaving my favorite counselor. I 
packed, and we went home by train. I didn’t understand why we were going home early, 
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but when we got there, and this was August of 1939, my father made me understand that 
they had sent Aunt Gina to get me out of camp, because my father became convinced that 
Gennany was going to invade, and he did not want me to get stuck somewhere in the 
country, cut off from home. 
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The First German Invasion 

My father was right. Within a month, in September of 1939, Gennany invaded. 
On the first day of the invasion I was home. It was early September; the weather was still 
nice. I was sitting on my wide windowsill, which had a grille so I wouldn’t fall out, and I 
was looking out at the square. Suddenly there was a tremendous booming noise, one of 
the spires on the church came toppling down, and the clock stopped. The noises 
continued. I looked down, and people were running in the street. 

I got off the windowsill, and I went to the front door. The maid ran after me 
saying, “Where are you going?” 

I said, “My father, my father!” And the maid couldn’t stop me. 

I ran out, down the flights of stairs and into the street. When I got to the street, I 
saw blood, mangled horses, people without arms. They had bombed the town of Lwow 
on the first day of the war. We were close to the railroad station, and they had tried to 
bomb it, instead hitting part of the street that was next to where we lived. They also hit 
the part of the street where my father’s drugstore was. I remember running through the 
blood and pieces of people to my father’s store. 

The store window was smashed, but my mother and father were all right. They 
were inside. They had all the medicines and bandages out, and they were using the store 
as a first-aid station, trying to help people. Strangely, nobody asked me what I was doing 
there; my father just told me where to find things, and I helped hand them out. 


So we were at war. 
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It is now years later, and I am 69 years old, living in Pennsylvania. Again it's 
September, 9/11/2001. A friend calls and I answer the phone, holding my second cup of 
morning coffee. She tells me to turn on the television and hangs up. I turn on the set in 
time to see the second plane hit. I am catapulted back in time; I can see the tower of the 
church crumbling. I am running again, and death is all around me. I am terrified, and I 
start weeping for myself and for my country, my refuge of safety and peace, which will 
never be the same. 
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War 

The apartment had huge windows and a balcony facing the square. We didn’t 
know how many more bombardments would happen, so we moved into the hallway, 
which had no windows, and we slept there. Then my father came home one day and 
announced that he had to leave. He was a reserve pilot in the Polish Air Force, and they 
were flying south in the direction of Romania and Italy, to see whether they could save 
the planes and continue to engage in the battle with the Gennan troops. 

So my mother and I were left alone. The maid went back to her fann, and we 
were in the hallway. The bombardments continued. The windows were broken and 
shattered. A piece of bomb fell through and tore a huge chu nk of carpet out from the 
dining room floor. 

There was a time when the bombardment was very bad, and everybody went into 
the cellar of our building. My mother and I spent the night there, but I was terrified. You 
couldn’t have any lights, because we were conserving whatever lights we had. Candles 
were hard to come by, and we never had flashlights. When you put the lights out, the rats 
descended, and they would slink along the pipes, which were on the perimeter of the 
cellar. You didn’t see them, because it was so dark; but you could hear them, because 
they mostly went on their bellies, and sometimes they landed on you. They were greasy. I 
was terror-stricken. 

People started talking about what happened in some parts of town that were 
bombed out. They said that the buildings caved in on the cellars, and people were buried 
alive. I was terrified that we would be buried alive. My mother, being very pragmatic, 
shrugged her shoulders and said, “We may as well stay upstairs, because the chances are, 
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if we go down to the cellar, you’ll be hysterical during the night, and we may be buried 
alive anyway. So we’ll take our chances.” 

Then the Germans won the war, and Poland was divided between Germany and 
Russia. The town Lwow was in the Russian section, because Russia took all of what it 
considered its historical land - the Ukraine - and the Germans took everything they 
considered their property, which included access to the Baltic Sea. 
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Russian Occupation 

Now we were Russian. One day there was a knock on the door, and my father 
appeared. He had come back. He was dirty and messy. 

The way I understood it, the Polish Air Force successfully flew the planes out, 
and most of the pilots decided to fly them on to Great Britain. They were able to refuel in 
Italy, but my father felt he had to return to his family; so he walked from Italy until he got 
to us in Poland. 

The Gennan invasion was a blitzkrieg. There was very little resistance. The Polish 
Army was ill equipped to withstand a mechanized, methodical anny, which the Germans 
had. The Poles were better known as romantics than as strategic army planners. I think 
for their own reasons, France and Britain did not throw everything into this war. Perhaps 
they felt that saying they were on the side of Poland would be enough to stop Gennany. 
They were also in an exposed position. I’m just guessing, because I had no understanding 
of this. All I knew was that my father was back, which was great. We didn’t have to sleep 
in the hallway anymore, but then we began our Russian sojourn. 

At first, being under Russian occupation didn’t have any real meaning, although 
food was not as plentiful. Because people were afraid of traveling, everybody pretty 
much stayed close to home. There were no maids anymore; they all went back home. So 
when my mother and I went to the market, we saw some food, but it was very expensive, 
and it wasn’t plentiful. 

I can’t say that I felt tremendously affected in the beginning, except then things 
started cascading. First, I was made to understand that the Soviet regime had a 
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requirement that you were allotted a certain number of square feet per person of living 
space, and that our apartment exceeded what we were allotted. My father said we 
certainly didn’t want any strangers living with us, but he knew somebody through his 
many, many connections who was looking for a place, because their place had been 
bombed and was not livable. This was a family with a couple of children, and my mother 
agreed it was a good solution. 

Arrangements were made for this family to move in. They, in effect, occupied my 
parents’ bedroom. My parents moved into my room, and the living room/dining room, 
kitchen and all the other places were common areas, which both families could 
theoretically use. In truth, the living room/dining room was sort of mothballed, because I 
don’t think anybody could come to terms with what to do with it. I don’t remember 
eating at that big table anymore. There was a lot of damage in that room, because the 
windows were broken during one of the bombardments, and shrapnel had come in and 
made holes in my mother’s Persian carpet. She had her cactus plants and furniture that 
she loved in that room. I don’t think she was willing to share, so I don’t know whether 
they reached a compromise where nobody was going to use it, but nobody did. 

That worked for a while, but then the man of the family became ill. I don’t know 
what his illness was, but he was not able to leave the house. As a matter of fact, he was 
not able to make it to the bathroom, because one day I remember walking into the room, I 
don’t know why, but I saw him exposed, sitting on a night commode. They stayed, 
because once you moved in and you registered with a new address, you didn’t move 
again. 
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My father had a lot of relationships. In some ways I’m like my father, because if 
you put me anywhere with a group of people, then I will wind up knowing them, and they 
will tell me everything about themselves in a very short amount of time. I connect with 
people. He connected with people, too, and he had a special facility, I think, which I also 
have, of connecting to blue-collar people, who are not burdened with too much education. 
What they want to say and how they feel doesn’t get filtered through a lot of screens, and 
you can make a real human connection. There’s a level of honesty, with blue-collar 
people, that I have a great deal of respect for, even if I don’t agree with what they stand 
for and what they say. 

This family was not of our class. For all I know, the father was somebody who 
worked as a chauffeur or driver of the horse-drawn carriages called the droschka. It was a 
very simple family, so we did not eat with them. My mother and the women in the family 
used the kitchen together, but they didn’t share what was cooked. We ate in our room. 

And then who lived with us became less important, because other things started 
happening. My father had to register as a bourgeoisie. He was a property owner; he 
owned his own store. He was not considered the most desirable of elements in Soviet- 
occupied Galicia in Poland. He was told that he no longer owned the business, because 
nobody owned anything; the workers owned everything. The state represented the 
workers. 

One of the fears that my mother and father had is that they would be shipped, as 
many other capitalists were, into the interior of Russia. A lot of the people my parents 
knew, Christians and Jews, who were businessmen and owned property were put on 
trains with their families and shipped into the far reaches of Russia. The intention was to 
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isolate them in the event that there was some conflict with the West. These people had to 
be gotten rid of, moved away from a place that could be easily accessed by elements that 
were unfriendly to the Soviet Union, at least that’s what my parents thought. Don’t ask 
me how they were selected, because I didn’t understand. Except it also became apparent 
that they weren’t going to ship everybody out, because if they did, they would have 
nobody left to run the businesses. The Jews were in charge of a lot of business in that part 
of Poland. Who was going to run the drugstores? Who was going to run the lumber mills, 
and who was going to run the clothing shops and the other businesses owned by Jewish 
merchants? 

So the Soviets devised a plan where they hired you as a manager to manage your 
own store. You were no longer an owner, but you were responsible for making sure that 
the store or the business continued to produce up to whatever level of productivity the 
Soviets set. I understood that, because I understood you had to make a good grade in 
school. So everybody had a grade they had to achieve. 

My father, I believe, was on a list to be shipped out. But he was a man of many 
connections, and he bribed somebody to get the right-colored stamp on his papers. 

Having done that, he was then hired as a manager of his own drugstore, and he was 
salaried. That left my mother with nothing to do except to continue being a mother and a 
housewife. 

Of course, there was also a requirement that all children of school age had to go to 
school, so I went. This wasn’t Hebrew school; it wasn’t Sacre Coeur; it was a Russian 
public school. The first thing that you had to do was to leam Russian, because the first 
thing you were told, and I was seven years old by then, is that you were a Russian child, 
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and you belonged to Mother Russia. I never had any problem with languages, so I learned 
Russian very rapidly. 

I don’t remember struggling with writing; I think the concentration was in 
learning how to speak. Part of the school became involved in a youth group. It’s very 
funny, because, of course I’m jumping, but years later, when the Germans occupied us, 
there was also a youth group, Hitlerjugend, to which I couldn’t belong. But these two 
philosophies were parallel in the way they treated children. 

I became involved, and they had gymnastics; they continued that. They had a lot 
of things that were very attractive to children, and very attractive to me. They put us in 
uniforms, they taught us songs, we carried banners, and we marched. There was 
excitement in marching in the May Day parade with all the tanks and guns and hundreds 
of children wearing berets and their school uniforms, carrying red banners, proudly 
marching for Mother Russia. 

Except for the fact that I didn’t like my parents sleeping in a small room with me 
and making noises at night, which I couldn’t quite identify and which were puzzling to 
me, I didn’t find it so bad. 

I don’t know what happened to the seamstress, or maybe we didn’t have the 
money to pay the seamstress, but I was outgrowing my clothes very rapidly, and one day 
we had to go to the store, which pleased me tremendously. I got a winter coat with a 
piece of fur on it. So as far as I could tell, the Russians weren’t so bad, because I finally 
had my coat with fur. The fur was kangaroo; at least that’s what I was told. I don’t know 
how kangaroo got from Australia to Poland, but I was told it was kangaroo fur, and I 
loved my coat. 
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My father wasn’t that young anymore, although he was probably in his late 20s, 
early 30s, but he was a manager in a state-owned store. He didn’t get called up to fight 
with the young men in the war between Germany and Russia. I don’t know how he ever 
hid the fact that he was in the Polish Air Force Reserve. That was probably part of the 
bribery. Otherwise, he would have been shipped to Crimea or wherever they were 
shipping people. But my Uncle Ludwig must have been 17-18 years old, and he was 
drafted into the Russian Anny. 

I was bored a lot of the time, and I was left alone a lot. My mother was busy 
doing whatever she was doing, helping people who didn’t have jobs, displaced refugees 
who were streaming into town. My father was at work in order to maintain the right 
papers for all of us, so we didn’t get shipped to Siberia. On a particularly boring day I 
was sitting in the window seat, which had this gate so I wouldn’t fall out, in my room, 
which was our room by then, because we were allotted the space. I found something that 
my father had stashed away that looked like dozens of balloons. I blew them up, and I 
floated them out of the window. I wanted to see them fly. 

These were condoms, which were very hard to get, because during the war, they 
were almost as expensive as real coffee. Somebody ran and found my father in the store. 
He ran back and carefully explained to me that these were not balloons to play with. It 
wasn’t until God knows how much later that I realized what they were. 

During that period of time I was feeling very little effect. I did not consider the 
Russians enemies. There was enough food; I had my fur collar; I was going to school; I 
liked all the marches. I didn’t miss anything; I had everything that a child of 7 could 
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want. My parents were with me. I didn’t understand what was happening to them. The 
only thing that bothered me was that the apartment wasn’t ours. 
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Rumors of the German Occupation 

We started hearing things from the part of Poland that was occupied by Germany. 
We heard things about people being thrown into ghettos - the old, Jewish sections of 
towns, where some Jews still lived. A lot of Jews who had become assimilated, middle 
class and upper middle class, were no longer living in those places. They were integrated 
into other neighborhoods. But the Germans said they couldn’t stay in these gentile 
neighborhoods, and so they were herded into the ghettos. 

We also heard that the Germans instituted a very rigid registration of all the Jews. 
They systematically went from house to house to find out exactly who lived there, how 
old they were and what their relationships were. As time progressed, we heard things that 
some people believed and some people did not believe, according to my parents who 
were discussing this. The rumors were that the Jews were being taken from the ghettos 
and shipped somewhere else, where they were being extenninated. My parents heard of 
mass executions and mass graves, people dumped into pits. I heard this, but I didn’t pay 
much attention, because we weren’t there. 

As a 7-year-old, the only thing that was a horror to me was that they were 
shooting people like that. I thought that if I should ever be in that situation, that they 
would start shooting me in a group of people, I didn’t want to be buried still alive. That’s 
what I took out, the absolute dread of being in a mass shooting and not being killed, 
somebody pouring the earth over me, and suffocating among dead bodies. 

We were under Soviet rule, and the more I heard of Gennan occupation, the 
happier I was being where I was, with the Russians. People were escaping from Gennan- 
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occupied Poland, coming into the eastern part, and my mother, again, was running soup 
kitchens, clothing drives and everything else. My father was trying to get them the right 
kind of papers. A lot of them had their lives saved because they were transported into the 
backwoods of Russia, to Siberia. 
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Germany Occupies Eastern Poland 

One day we woke up, and the thing we didn’t want to happen finally happened. 
Gennany invaded Poland. It was really a blitzkrieg. They just rolled over the Russian 
troops, and the Russians kept retreating. A lot of people, mostly single, young Jewish 
adults, picked up and went with the Russian Army, because they believed what they 
heard coming out of the western part of Poland, which had been occupied by Nazis since 
1939. But actually, the Nazis were not yet in full swing. It was only just before the 
invasion that they started doing the monstrous things we heard about. 

When they came into our part of Poland, they seemed to have a very definite idea 
of what to do and how to do it, and they had a timetable. What we had heard about started 
happening very rapidly in the spring and summer of 1941. 

They immediately began registering households. We all registered; we had no 
choice. Without registration, there were no ration cards. Without ration cards, you could 
not get food, except on the black market, which was incredibly expensive and not always 
available. Also, if you were caught without a registration I.D., you were arrested. Since 
roundups, lapanki, were a regular street event, very few could take the chance of not 
registering, unless they were already on the Gestapo wanted list. 

Then, because there was a massive push on the Eastern Front, they confiscated 
metals and anything that could be melted down and made into munitions. 

I think they were beginning to hurt from the blockades. They couldn’t get 
anything out of the United States. I don’t know if they could get anything out of the Far 
East. Certainly in a war with Russia, they weren’t getting anything from there. So they 
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confiscated metals, gold, silver and melted things down. They took everything, especially 
jewelry, not because it could make weapons, but because it was worth something. They 
stripped the synagogues; they took menorahs and candlesticks. They also took clothing. 
All furs were confiscated from the Jews. If you wore fur, you could be killed, because fur 
was going into the lining of clothing for the soldiers who were facing the winter. So one 
day the coat that I had achieved was stripped of its fur collar, and a piece of velvet was 
put in its place. As far as I was concerned, I was back to where I started. 

After the systematic registration of households and after the confiscation, they no 
longer mandated that we live in a certain square footage of space, but they also felt free to 
come into Jewish apartments in the integrated areas, to look at what they liked and to take 
whatever they wanted. One day they came into our apartment, and they liked our living 
room and dining room furniture. They decided to take it and also whatever china and 
silverware we had. There was a high-ranking officer, I think he was an SS guy; they had 
very distinctive insignia. He had shiny black officer’s boots and a whip in his hand. He 
would point with his whip to the pieces he wanted. They started taking the credenza out, 
which had all these cacti arranged on the top. He took his whip across the top of the 
credenza and all the cacti went to the floor, smashed. My mother started crying. They 
took all that furniture out, and they took some of her linens. 

When my father came home, she was really distraught, and he said something I 
remembered years later. He said, “Things are replaceable; people are not.” And then he 
said, with his wry sense of humor, “The Russians took everything that we wanted to live 
for; let’s hope that the Germans will not take our lives.” But my mother really was 
attached to her possessions, and to her, losing them was a very, very hurtful thing. 
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Then the Nazis said every Jewish person had to wear a Star of David annband. If 
you were a Jew, you were restricted as to where you could go, and you could not use 
public transportation. The hours of when you could be outside also were restricted. By 
this time, I was 9 years old, too young to wear an armband. My father decided that the 
only way we could communicate with my grandmother or anybody else in the family, 
because our movements were so restricted and we couldn’t use public transportation, was 
if I went out into the world. He thought I could probably get away with pretending to be a 
Gennan child. 

The good thing was that I spoke fluent Gennan. The Gennans brought an entire 
administrative civil service structure with them, which is why, in retrospect, I see it as 
such a focussed, goal-oriented planned invasion. They brought clerks, judges and court 
officials. These were people who confiscated Jewish apartments and used Jewish 
furniture to settle themselves. They were here to stay. So a child who spoke fluent 
Gennan traveling on public transportation could have been a Gennan child. I was told 
that if I was stopped, I was to speak only German, and I was to lie through my teeth. I 
was never stopped. I traveled between my grandmother’s house and our house delivering 
verbal messages back and forth. 

We were always looking, looking to find somebody who hadn’t been taken, who 
was surviving. We were always searching. 

One day I saw a group of bedraggled Russian soldiers being marched through the 
town. I was on my way somewhere, and I was by myself. They were dirty and skinny, 
and these smart German Vermacht were herding them like cattle. I thought I saw my 
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Uncle Ludwig, who had been drafted into the Russian Army. I ran home excitedly and I 
said, “He’s alive! He’s alive, but they captured him.” 

I asked Ludwig about it after the war, when I saw him in Israel. He said that he 
was never captured. When the war started, the Russians shifted all the soldiers they had 
drafted, especially the Jews who were drafted from Eastern Poland. The Russians didn’t 
trust them. They thought they would go over to the Gennans. God knows why they 
thought that, but they didn’t trust anybody who was Polish, especially the Jews. So they 
shipped them into the backwoods of Russia, and Ludwig wound up in Odessa, which of 
all the places wasn’t so bad. 

I must have wanted him to be alive so much that I mistook someone else for him. 
This was a way of confirming that he was alive and giving it to my parents as a fact. 

During the early time of the Gennan occupation, my father was working. My 
mother was also always out, probably involved with whatever organizations were trying 
to help people, because food was scarce. We had to organize everything. You organized 
food; you organized soap. The more connections you had, the better able you were to 
organize. 

I was left alone a lot, and there was another girl my age. I don’t know whether she 
lived in the same building, or in the building next door or somewhere in the complex 
around the square, but we started playing together. We were totally alone. My mother 
was not around; my father was working; the maid was gone. I don’t know where her 
parents were, but we did things 9-year-olds do. We started playing doctor, we explored 
our bodies, we explored the cavities in our bodies. We hung out together. 
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One day, we came in from the street, through this entry and went up the stairs, 
which were probably marble but definitely stone, and there was a balustrade made out of 
wrought iron in a filigreed design. There was a man standing there with a briefcase, and 
he said to us, “Little girls, hold my briefcase.” 

I stood there, because I was never a very sweet, helpful little girl. But this friend 
of mine took the briefcase and held it. The man unzipped and exposed himself. We were 
both bug-eyed. I realized that I was being confronted with something I didn’t want to deal 
with, and I remember saying to her, “You don’t have to hold his briefcase, you can hang 
it here on the post.” 

She stood there absolutely frozen, and I took the briefcase, which was a European 
briefcase with a handle and a flap, and I hung it on this post. Then I said to him, “You 
don’t need any help.” I took her by the hand, and I marched her upstairs. I never told 
anybody about that. 

I never told my parents. But the thing that in retrospect amazed me was that at 
that age, I was able to act, to lead somebody else and to find a solution, which was to get 


away. 
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Aunt Gina Leaves, Grandmother Moves In With Us 

During that time, my Aunt Gina realized that sooner or later she was going to be 
at risk. She was a very bright woman, and she must have discussed it with my father, 
because he procured false documents for her through his connections, which by that time 
were underground connections. The name on her false documents was Maria Kania, 
which was a Ukranian name. She was so dark and had such kinky black hair, that she 
could pass as Ukrainian. She couldn’t pass as a Pole, because most Poles were fair. But 
the Ukrainians probably have a good dollop of Tatar blood in them. She went off to 
another town called Przemysl, where she became a housemaid to a German family. 

But that left a problem, because my Aunt Gina was the last one to live at home. 

At that time we did not know if Uncle Ludwig was alive. As it turned out, he was 
somewhere in the depths of Russia. Aunt Teresa had married her childhood sweetheart 
during the Russian occupation. He was an engineer. Aunt Teresa and her husband 
decided to leave, but not on false papers, just to live in a smaller town, because they felt 
they would be safer. They moved to a small town outside of Lwow., called Yaroslav. She 
was pregnant with her baby in 1941. My Aunt Gina was the last one to be left at home 
with my maternal grandmother. 

With Gina leaving, my grandmother could not live on her own. The decision was 
to move her into our apartment. There were problems with that. By the way, my great¬ 
grandmother must have had a wonderful life, because she was blessed at the end. She 
died on the day the Gennans marched into the town. So she was out of it. She was safe. 
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At about the time that my grandmother moved in, the Germans decided that the 
people who were going to stay in town were the people who were able to work. For the 
moment they didn’t say anything about their children. 

They said that they wanted to resettle the old people. They defined old people as 
anybody over 55 years of age. My grandmother probably was about 57 years old, and she 
had gray hair. Not completely, but she had some. The idea was to make believe that she 
was younger. I’ll never forget my mother dying my grandmother’s hair when she came to 
live with us, because the Germans and the Polish police might come to look, and they did 
regular sweeps during which they were looking for people. They started traveling with 
people whom they used as infonners, both Polish and Jewish, and they were relying on 
these informants to point out people who were, in their perception, undesirable. They 
would come into apartments and say, “Where are your documents? Papieren, papierenV ’ 
make a decision and take people out. Those people disappeared. So my grandmother’s 
hair was dyed. I don’t know how long she stayed with us. They also checked documents 
on street comers. If anything was out of whack, they hauled you off, and nobody ever 
knew what happened to you. 

I loved my Aunt Teresa. I loved the way she looked. She was sweet; she was 
pretty; she was kind. And she was younger, so maybe she had more patience with me. 

My Aunt Maryla was gone; my Aunt Gina was not my favorite. Aunt Teresa and Uncle 
Ludwig were the ones I really loved. Teresa was pregnant when she left, and she had a 
little boy. 

We learned that after she moved to Yaroslav, the Nazis rounded up all the Jewish 
women and children into the town square. They took the infants from the mothers; they 
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flung them against the wall, and they killed them. They made the mothers watch; then 
they killed the mothers. They took the fathers into an infamous labor camp called Plasow. 
I never saw my cousin. I just heard about it. 

The Gennans were very efficient, but they never could get 100 percent of 
everybody. There were also Poles who saw things and made sure that others knew about 
them. There was a very active Polish underground. They were not necessarily trying to 
save the Jews, but there were people who believed in things that were right and human, 
and the news got out. 

I was never able to find out if Teresa’s husband survived. I don’t think so. It was 
very hard to find out who survived and who didn’t. After the war the Red Cross and all 
the Jewish agencies set up massive registries and tried to cross-tabulate them. You put in 
all the names you could, and you waited and you waited and you waited 

The whole concept behind Aunt Teresa’s move to the country was that if you 
were in a small town, maybe you would be left alone. People were trying many things to 
see what would work. Some went into the ghetto, thinking that, “They’ll let us live in our 
own place in peace.” I don’t think anybody could imagine what was going to happen. 
Stories were coming from the West about some of the things that were happening. They 
herded the people in places like Krakow into the ghetto, but they let them live. They 
didn’t start the exterminations until after they started the war with Russia. That’s when 
the final solution started rolling. There was almost a disservice on the part of the Jewish 
community in the West. Its message to us, to my parents was, “Yeah, life is tough, and 
life is hard, and you have to watch your step, but maybe we’ll make it, because it can’t go 


on forever.” 
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That was the time when everything was happening. It was almost as if the 
Gennans had tested out everything in the Western part of Poland, at least on paper. When 
it started happening, it happened with such speed that people were caught without escape. 
There was no way to escape. I think my father, through his ability to think and sheer luck, 
managed to save me. 

There are others, children who were hidden on fanns as infants. There were 
people who lived in forests as children, even at my age. There were other children who 
were hidden by Christian families, even though few have talked or written about it. Each 
of the survivals was unique, because it was a matter of who the person was and what the 
circumstances were. It was a pure set of chance, accident. There was no control; it was 
like being tossed in the sea. If you could hold onto something, then you would be okay, 
but you didn’t even know how long the objects you were holding onto would last, where 
the next wave was coming from, how big it was going to be or was there was ever going 
to be a shore. You were shipwrecked. 
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Pani Mrozowa 

At the same time that this was happening, Pani Mrozowa, who was the neighbor 
upstairs and great friend of my mother’s, had a sister who was a hunchback. The sister 
had terminal cancer, so my mother was always trying to find food for them, and it was 
difficult to get. There was no coal, and everybody was cold; Poland was not a warm 
place. I remember my mother taking a sweater she had knitted that was my favorite 
sweater, and giving it to the sister, so she could be wann. I can’t say that I loved the idea, 
because it always seemed that somebody else wound up with the things I liked, like the 
times on my birthdays when I went to orphanages. I was not a generous child, but I have 
a sense that a lot of children are not generous when they feel something they want is 
being given to somebody else. 

I also began to have a sense that things were being given to Pani Mrozowa for 
safekeeping. Whatever jewelry and fine linens we had left, that the Gennans hadn’t 
found, were slowly being given to her, because there was a sense of things coming down 
the pike. 
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Proclamacia: All Jews Must Move to the Ghetto 

It started happening when there was an announcement that by a certain date, every 
Jewish person had to live in the ghetto. The announcement was a proclamacia, a 
proclamation. These proclamations were posted on lampposts. Maybe that’s why I 
developed such a passion when I lived in New York City. I used to tear notices off 
lampposts and put them in the garbage can. I was known in the neighborhood. “There 
goes Harriet. She hates the pollution on the lamppost.” But now that I say it, I think it 
came from the proclamacia on the lampposts. They were read in the squares; they were 
read from the church pulpits. They were given to the heads of Jewish organizations who 
were designated as being responsible for the Jewish community. 

Then there was an incredible scramble for housing, because suddenly Jews who 
were living all over the city were going to have to move to the oldest section of the town, 
where there was the oldest housing. There were still Jews living there, but those were the 
ones my mother used to take care of, the ones who barely made it, the ones who had 12 
and 14 kids, who were shoemakers and laundresses. Those people were the roots we left 
behind, and suddenly we were told, that’s where you go. 

During this time I totally lost track of what happened to my father’s family. I have 
no understanding of what happened. I don’t remember ever being sent there when I was a 
"family courier" on public transportation, and I never heard my parents talk about it. 

My father remembered that he had a far-removed cousin in the ghetto, who was a 
shoemaker. He made arrangements to move in with him. We were scheduled to move 
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into what was a two-room apartment, and the cousin had four or five children. But we 
had a place to live. 

So one day we packed the things we wanted to take and started to transport them 
to the ghetto. Remember, we could not use public transportation. My mother carried 
suitcases, and she told me I could take what I wanted, but to select only those things that I 
really wanted to take, because we wouldn’t be able to make many trips. I selected the doll 
carriage that Aunt Maryla gave me and my most favorite dolls. I put them in the carriage, 
and my mother added some household things. I was probably around nine at the time. I 
wheeled the doll carriage, and my mother schlepped the suitcases. We went from our part 
of town, quite a hike, to the ghetto. 

The Nazis built gates to the ghetto, which they were going to shut when the Jews 
were all in. Just before the gates, a group of hooligans, people of the streets, opportunists, 
were standing and waiting for the Jews coming through the ghetto walls, to try and take 
their things from them. They grabbed my mother’s suitcase, and she let go of it, because 
by that time she must have figured out that my father was right; things were replaceable, 
lives were not. One of them reached my doll carriage. I wouldn’t let go. I screamed, and I 
held on. He hit me, and I wouldn’t let go. I screamed, and I cursed him out in every 
language I knew with all the curse words I knew. My mother was standing there 
screaming at me, “Let go, let go!” 

I said, “No.” I rammed my way through, hitting the guy with the carriage, and ran 
past the gate and into the ghetto. 

The carriage safely got to the new place. My mother turned me over on her knee 
and gave me the spanking of my life. 
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She said, “You could have been killed.” 

I said, “My Aunt Maryla gave me this, and I am not going to let somebody else 
have it.” 

We left it there and returned home; we were still packing. Very shortly after that, 
my father decided that we shouldn’t go to the ghetto. If we were to go to the ghetto, we 
would be trapped. They’d lock us up, and they’d be able to have us totally at their mercy. 
It was easier to try to survive outside the ghetto. He started the process of getting 
everybody false papers and somehow creating another identity to see whether we could 
make it. 
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My Mother and Grandmother Are Taken 

I don’t know where my father was in that process of getting false papers. This was 
the summer; I think it was July. The Nazis started rounding up the old people, the ones 
over 55. We lived in a world without computers, but they had records which were 
unbelievable. They knew where my grandmother lived. They went there, and they didn’t 
find her. They then looked for her daughters, and they came to our house. 

My mother saw the soldiers and the SS men downstairs in a truck approaching the 
front gate. To this day, I don’t know if my mother sent me away because she saw them. 
She said, “Go up to Mrs. Mrozowa.” And she told me something to borrow from Mrs. 
Mrozowa. I went up there, and Mrs. Mrozowa wouldn’t let me go. She said she couldn’t 
find what my mother asked for. 

By that time we heard the soldiers and the screams, because we were not the only 
Jewish household in the building. When Mrs. Mrozowa finally let me go, she told me that 
my mother and my grandmother were taken. 

When my father came home from work, he already knew. He told me not to be 
concerned, because he found somebody, he would buy them off the train. They were 
taken by truck to the train station, within blocks of our apartment. There was a train on 
the siding, and they were loading the Jews they found that day. I said, “Why did they take 
my mother?” and my father said, “They wanted your grandmother, but your mother said 
she wouldn’t let her go alone.” 
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For years afterwards I thought that my mother had made a choice to leave me to 
go with her mother. I think the choice was probably that if she went with her mother, my 
father would move heaven and earth to get both of them out and that he would take care 
of me, no matter what happened. That’s an adult and a rational way of thinking, but I was 
9 years old. I knew they didn’t want my mother; they came for my grandmother. She 
insisted on going, and I thought, she didn’t love me enough to stay. She loved her mother 
more. 

My father must have liquidated everything we had. I don’t know how much 
money he put together, and I didn’t see him for 24 hours. He came home a broken man. 
He cried; he told me that he saw them; he couldn’t get them off the train. I think they 
went to Treblinka. There was no getting off that train. 
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My Father and I Alone 

Then life sort of fell into a routine. I cried a lot when I was by myself, but 
somebody had to clean, and somebody had to prepare something for my father to eat 
when he came home. Somebody had to wash clothes. I was alone; there was nobody else 
in the apartment then. 

Pani Mrozowa was upstairs. Sometimes I did not feel like crying, but I forced 
myself to wail loud enough to be heard by Pani Mrozowa. I had conflicting feelings about 
my mother’s disappearance, but I knew that Emma Mrozowa idolized my mother. I was 
also conflicted about Pani Mrozowa because of her relationship with my mother. I 
remembered that my mother gave one of her sweaters, a favorite of mine which she 
would not let me war, to Emma’s sister during the very cold winter when there was no 
coal to be had. With Emma’s sister dead, I wanted that sweater removed, so I could have 
it. They buried her in it. Her sister had died when my mother was still around. But she 
was alone now, too. She had other problems. She was told she had to lease a part of her 
apartment to a German officer, because the Gennans needed places to live. 

I don’t remember that period of time very well. I probably don’t want to 
remember it. Part of the time, I had this fantasy. My father was there; he now belonged to 
me. I didn’t even have my mother as a rival anymore. Since I happen to be a Freudian by 
training, I understand why it sort of felt good. I could take care of my father, he could 
take care of me. We were together. I mourned for my mother, because she wasn’t there, 
and I missed her, but I was happy that I was with my father. 

I had a sense from my father’s devastation that the future for my mother wasn’t 
good. But I also had a fantasy, and I had a fantasy all the way through, until I came to 
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New York even after the war, that somehow she managed to survive. I would turn a 
comer, there she would be, and I would recognize her. This is a common fantasy. A lot of 
people who’ve gone through any kind of traumatic loss like that have it. It’s good to be a 
clinician, because I can fall back on that; I have an understanding, but that does not lessen 
the always-festering pain, which I still feel at age 70. 
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Preparation for Separation and Survival 

My father sat me down and had a very adult conversation with me. He said my 
mother was gone, and the ghetto was not an option. There was only one choice, which 
was to do what Aunt Gina had done — try to make it with false papers, making believe 
that we were Catholics and Poles, and seeing whether we could survive the war, because 
the war was going to end, and the Germans would be defeated. Then my father said 
something which I understood, but I found very difficult. He said that we could not 
survive if we stayed together, because as a man who was circumcised, he was 
recognizable as a Jew. I had a better chance on my own, and he promised me he would 
survive on his own, and we would meet after the war. 

He said, “When this is over, look for me where the British or the Americans are 
going to be.” 

Those were his instructions for finding him. The British were already at war. The 
United States had not declared war, but they were running supplies into Britain. So my 
father had a sense that America would be there. He was very clear about the fact that this 
was going to be over. I was going to make it, and he was going to make it, absolutely. His 
expression left no doubt. And he knew that if he told me something, it was as if God had 
spoken. 

So having established that plan, I had to prepare. Pani Mrozowa started teaching 
me Polish, because I was not fluent. At the same time, my father obtained a set of false 
papers. He must have gone to the same source as he did for Aunt Gina, because my new 
last name was the same as hers. It was Kania, and I can’t remember what my first name 
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was, because I had another set of false papers later, which I still have. I remember that 
name, Kristina, but I don’t remember my first name that went with Kania. 

Again, my father was friends with many people, and I guess he did so many 
favors, that they owed him. There was a Polish man he knew, whether from the air force 
or the underground. I think he was a supervisor of the sanatorium where my mother went 
to have her baby. His name was Dronsky, and he was going to take me to his sister, who 
had a fann. He would tell his sister that he had a child, me, by a woman to whom he was 
never married, and she died in an air raid. He was going to ask her to take care of his 9- 
year-old daughter, and he would help. My father used Mr. Dronsky’s identity for his own 
papers. 

In addition to learning Polish, I had to learn how to be a Catholic. So Pani 
Mrozowa, enlisted one of her Catholic priests. She obviously trusted him. He taught me 
catechism; he taught me how to go to confession. He taught me how to take communion. 

I was a quick study, so I learned my catechism very well, I learned my prayers very well, 
and then, this was the funny part, he told me I shouldn’t be so perfect, because no Polish 
child remembers the catechism perfectly. So I had to learn how to make conscious 
mistakes. 

My father also made me memorize safe houses, in case I had to get assistance. 

The houses couldn’t be written down; they had to be memorized. He told me that each 
safe place had been given some valuables and some gold dollars, which was the only 
reliable currency in those days. If I needed help, that’s where I should go. We had no 
more than six weeks to get ready, because we were working against the ghetto deadline, 
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which was timed so that, after they got rid of as many Jews as they could on the outside, 
they could shut the remaining Jews behind ghetto walls. 

Finally I was ready. 

My father also explained that we had to get rid of everything, so nobody could 
trace us. So we sat with the stove in the middle of the summer, and we burned everything 
— photographs, papers. Burning the photographs was the most difficult. We burned every 
photograph except for one of my mother, that I could take with me. For him, probably the 
most difficult thing was to get rid of all his citations for his athletic wins. He got third 
place in ski jumps when the FIS World Championships were in Zakopane. He had a box 
with a velvet cushion, and his medals were in it. Those we gave to Pani Mrozowa. And 
whatever dolls remained, we gave to Pani Mrozowa. Whatever else, the things that you 
treasure, that you think are not replaceable, embroidered dishtowels and stuff, all went to 
Pani Mrozowa. 

I asked him for something which he never gave me. By this time, at nine years of 
age, I don’t know why I had the sophistication, but I told him of my fear of being injured 
and buried alive. I asked him for a cyanide capsule, probably because he was giving them 
to people out of his drugstore stock. He wouldn’t give one to me. He said, “You’re going 
to live through this.” But he took one himself. He threw it away in post-war Germany. 

So I think that was it - the safe places, the catechism, the Catholic rituals. Thank 
God my hair was growing long, and they plaited it into two braids, which was the way 
Polish children mostly looked. I was able to take a little box, which was carved in 
Zakopane, the winter resort in the Carpathian Mountains. The people who lived there for 
centuries carved wood and also made beautiful embroidered vests. My father, when he 
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won the bronze medal, gave me that little box. I was allowed to take that, and I put in a 
picture of my mother and a pin that my father allowed me to take. It was a little antique 
pin that wasn’t worth very much, so converting it into money didn’t have much meaning. 
It had a great deal of meaning to me, but I wasn’t allowed to show it to anybody. I wasn’t 
allowed to wear it, either. It is a pink gold crescent with little seed pearls and a sapphire 
in the middle, almost like a bow. My mother didn’t wear it much; it was a minor piece of 
jewelry, but I think it came from Austria originally. Somebody schlepped it to Lwow and 
it must have been passed down. I don’t remember what clothing I took, but it was in a 
bundle in a shawl, not in a suitcase, because a Polish child wouldn’t have a suitcase. 

I left the apartment with my father. He was going to leave me on a certain street 
corner, and I was going to get picked up by Pan Dronsky, and that’s what happened. 

We went to the street corner, and my father said, “I am leaving, and I don’t want 
you to turn around. I will see you when this is all over.” He walked away; I could hear 
him. I didn’t turn around. Pan Dronsky came. He took me by the hand. He had a truck 
with one of those boilers where you put in wood and somehow it manufactured whatever 
made the truck drive. That was a superb piece of equipment. He took me to the farm, and 
he made sure I knew the story. He made me repeat it on the way there. 
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On the Farm 

I know it must have been the end of the summer, because the first thing I 
remember having to do at the farm was to go into the fields and dig up the potatoes. 
Pulling potatoes was kind of fun. You just pull the stuff out. You have to be careful with 
the hoe, because if you hit the potato, it’s not sellable at the market. At first they just let 
me pull, then they slowly let me use the hoe. 

The thing that was great about harvesting potatoes is that for lunch, you made a 
bonfire out of the wilting tops of the potato plant, and then you took the potatoes that you 
just took out of the ground, you put them on a stick, and you baked them. Usually 
somebody came out of the house with sour milk, which was literally unpasteurized milk 
left to sour. Bacteria would take over, and on top it had a buttery substance, the cream. 
You mixed it in with a stick, and you ate that with a hot potato in it. It was great. I didn’t 
mind that. 

There was enough food, but I was a city child, and we were used to having meat 
on the table once a day. When you slaughtered something on the farm, you made 
sausages and you saved them for a holiday. Ninety percent of what you slaughtered you 
marketed, because that’s where your money came from. You ate mostly what you grew 
on the land and a lot of eggs, but not a lot of meat. 

I was hungry for meat. I was growing, and I was really hungry. I don’t remember 
ever having fish on the farm. A lot of people got together to help each other in the fields, 
and a couple of boys from surrounding farms showed me how to catch birds. After we 
roasted potatoes, we would set snares for starlings. We took pieces of string, and we 
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made a net, which we dropped on the ground. We took a handful of grain, scattered it 
over this net, and the birds would land. Some of them couldn’t get out, they’d become 
ensnared. While the birds were still alive, we kebobbed them. We put a stick through 
them, and then we burned them in the embers of the fire, where the potatoes had been 
roasted. Nobody ever bothered taking off the feathers, because they got singed off by the 
fire. We just ate them all. The bones were very tender. Adults never took part or ate the 
birds. It was a children’s game. 

I slowly settled into a routine. The only ones who were left at home on that fann 
were the fanner, his wife and their unmarried daughter. The sons had farms nearby, 
carved from the farm that used to be their father’s, but they all worked the land together. 

The transportation was wagons with horses. They had two horses that pulled the 
wagons. The horses transported us to the field, they ploughed the field, we collected their 
manure and brought it to the compost heap; we saved it to use for the garden. There were 
pigs and there were chickens, too. 

The fannhouse was just one room that had a huge clay oven the size of a good- 
size bedroom in the corner. It didn’t have an open flue, so it was not quite as primitive as 
it could have been. There was a chimney from this oven going out of the house, so you 
didn’t have all the smoke inside. 

The floor was beaten-down earth. You cleaned it by spraying it with water, taking 
a corn broom and taking a layer of dirt off. The walls were made out of clay, and they 
were whitewashed with white lime. You whitewashed them whenever things got dirty. 
Obviously there was no running water. There was a well with a bucket. You unwound the 
bucket, it hit the water, you lowered it, and then you wound it up. Then you had to decant 
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the bucket of water into something and bring it into the house. They usually kept the 
water near a sink, and you poured it out with a ladle whenever you needed to wash 
something. 

The oven was huge; it was like a room. There was a smaller stove of cast iron, 
which was plugged into the oven. During the summer you didn’t use the oven; it would 
have made everything too hot. So you pretty much lived on vegetables, cheese, milk, 
fruit. You could start the smaller stove and make things in the summer without heating up 
the room too much. You made flat bread. You made things during the summer that didn’t 
have to go into the oven. So bread was at a premium during the summer. We didn’t have 
that much bread. But we did have starch. We ate a lot of potatoes, of course, and on 
Sunday we would have pierogi with potato filling and sometimes filled with farmer 
cheese and potato. These were garnished with minced onions fried in pork fat. 

Everybody slept in this one room. When it got wann and the weather was nice, 
you took your straw mattress outside, and you went to sleep under the stars. 

The only decorations were a crucifix, some pictures of the Holy Mother and the 
Child Jesus, and elaborately carved chests in which clothes were kept. One was the bridal 
chest for the unmarried daughter, and the other chest had Sunday clothes and Sunday 
shoes. The things we wore everyday were bedraggled stuff that we hung on pegs. 

There were a lot of outside structures connected to the house and very close to the 
house. There was a structure made out of wood for the chickens, where they had roosting 
benches — two, three, one on top of another, with straw, and they would make their nests 
there. The pig sty was close to the outhouse, a little farther from the house. I guess the 
smells went together. The outhouse was just that. It was an outside structure with a hole 
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in the ground and a wooden seat. There was no such thing as toilet paper. If you were 
lucky, and there was a piece of newspaper, you tore that up. Otherwise you used straw, 
which was not very pleasant. 

I was very quickly put in charge of chickens and pigs. My job was to feed the pigs 
with any slop that was left over in the field and in the kitchen. I would have to chop the 
leftovers into a wooden trough, call the pigs, and they would come and eat. I would also 
have to make sure that they had water, which meant I cranked up the well water. I could 
never fill the bucket up to the top, because I couldn’t lift it. I couldn’t even crank a full 
bucket. 

I liked the chickens less, or rather I liked the chickens, but I didn’t like the job. 

The pigs I didn’t mind. I liked when they pushed at me with their snouts. They weren’t 
nasty; it was kind of friendly, and they had nice, wet snouts. It felt good. But the chickens 
— I couldn’t let them out into the yard, because they would lay their eggs all over the 
place. I had to make sure that they didn’t have any eggs ready to lay before I let them out. 
So I had to pick up each chicken, stick my finger in her behind to see whether I could feel 
an eggshell. If I felt an eggshell, the chicken had to stay inside until she laid the egg. 

They weren’t very happy about this. They weren’t happy, and I wasn’t happy. Their 
beaks were quite strong, and they would peck me. They were hard to catch; they would 
scratch me. Every one of them wanted to go out at the same time. But that was my job, 
and I had to do it. 

I also had to curry the horses, which I didn’t mind, and I learned how to milk a 
cow, which I didn’t mind, because I liked drinking the wann milk after I filled the pail. I 
didn’t like the fact that she swished at me with her tail, and every once in a while I got a 
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smack of smelly tail. The first time I tried to milk her, I didn’t know what I was doing, 
and I must have hurt her. She kicked me right on the nose. There was one cow, and she 
and I got along okay. 

During the fall, I learned a lot of stuff in a very short time, because they integrated 
me into the life of the farm. There were no questions asked. Nobody said, “Can you do it? 
Would you like to do it? Are you strong enough to do it?” They said, “This is your job.” 
If you wanted to eat, you were going to work, and everybody else did the same. I wasn’t 
unhappy. I liked animals. People were very direct. They were not demonstrative, which is 
why I probably liked the animals touching me. 

The only fly in the ointment was that the unmarried daughter was hanging around 
with a German soldier. Her parents were unhappy about it, but she was hanging around 
with him. 

At one point I was put in charge of delivering the midday meal. The mother of the 
house would prepare the midday meal and put it in containers, one fitted on top of 
another, so you would have six containers in a holder, like a camping thing, and you 
could put different dishes in there. There was an icebox, and if it was warm, you could 
keep it there. I would go out into the field early in the morning, and then I would take the 
wagon back. How I learned how to drive the wagon, don’t ask me, but I took the wagon 
back to the farm, and I was supposed to pack the stuff up and bring it out to the field. 

At one point, I was told that they would take the food out themselves, and I was to 
stay at the house, because the cow was going to calf. They didn’t want to take the chance 
that nobody would be around when she was calving. I don’t thi nk I knew what they were 
talking about, except I had been listening to the discussions around their huge wooden 
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table in the kitchen. The table was rectangular and very long. The stove, the table and 
chairs were the only furniture in the house besides the chest. The mattresses were just 
straw and sacking. If one got dirty, you burned it and made another. 

Part of the conversation around the table was, “What do you do if a calf is not 
coming out?” “Well you’re going to have to look at whether the front is coming out or 
the back is coming out. If you see the back, then the cow and the calf are in trouble.” 

When you have a cow you have bred, it’s a very, very important investment, 
because you lose the milk production during the period she is carrying the calf. So you 
have nothing to sell, nothing to make cheese with, nothing to eat. And the calf is 
something that you butcher for meat and you sell. This was the conversation; we talked 
about farm things. I also heard them say that if the cow doesn’t want to lick the calf and 
set it up on its feet, you go get salt, and you rub the calf with salt. I listened to all this, and 
I must have absorbed some of it. 

So they left me alone, because I was going to watch the cow. Nobody asked me, 
“Are you afraid? Can you do it? Do you know what to do?” It was just, “We’re leaving. 
You watch the cow.” 

Being who I am, I was bored, and I was still afraid of being buried alive. There 
was a pond and a stream. I would catch frogs, I would dig out a hole in the ground, and I 
would line it with rocks. I would put the live frog into the hole in the ground, and I would 
cover it with rocks. Then I would check it every day to see how long it would live buried 
alive. 

In analytic terms, you do something to someone else to prevent that thing from 
happening to you. The frogs stayed alive an amazingly long time. Before they expired, 
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when they were on their last legs, I released them. This experiment made me feel 
comfortable. If I got buried, maybe I could stay alive for a long time, too. I had this fear 
that stayed with me, even on this fann, which I liked, where I had food, and where I 
didn’t feel threatened up to a point. 

I was afraid of a lot, I was afraid of being found out, but I was not afraid of 
slipping. I really think it goes back to the first seven years of my life, being an only child, 
loved by everybody in the family and brought up by my father to believe that because I 
was his daughter, I was the best, and I really believed it. I was very secure. I didn’t know 
that I could pull the deception off, but I never had any doubt that whatever I was doing, I 
was doing correctly. I had a very good capacity for absorption of new languages. By the 
time I was 9 years old, I spoke fluent Gennan with a Berlin accent, I spoke Hebrew; I 
spoke French with a terrible Polish accent, but I spoke French. I spoke Polish, not 
fluently, but I spoke kitchen Polish. So picking up fluency in Polish didn’t seem to be a 
big task. The new name, I don’t remember even struggling with it. I had a new name, and 
I had to answer to it. And I think on some level I must have known that if I didn’t, the 
consequences would be disastrous. That was a great motivation for not making mistakes. 

But I did make mistakes. I insisted on taking a bath. That was a mistake. I didn’t 
give up some habits. I learned what I had to leam, but I didn’t change my personality and 
who I was, and that got me into trouble. 

So I was experimenting with the frogs, and I heard these moans coming from the 
barn. I went in there, and there’s the cow on her side, and a big black balloon is coming 
out of her backside. I didn’t know it was a water bag. I didn’t know what was happening 
to this animal that was moaning in pain. I was standing close to her, not knowing what to 
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do, and suddenly the water bag burst. I was covered with amniotic fluid, which I didn’t 
know was amniotic fluid, and the cow was moaning. I saw two little feet sticking out, she 
was still moaning, and I remembered what they said, sometimes she can’t get it out. I 
knew it was the back feet. I didn’t know enough to turn the calf around. I didn’t know 
how to do it. As she moaned, I grabbed the feet, and as she pushed, I pulled. The calf 
came out. Then I ran into the kitchen, got the salt and rubbed down the calf, who was 
lying down with its feet forward, bleating. The cow was moaning and she was not going 
anywhere near the calf. So I rubbed the calf down with salt, I put it under its mother, and 
she licked it; she licked all the salt off. I will never forget the absolute marvel of this little 
animal standing up right after birth on all its four feet. It just stood up, and she stood up, 
and the calf went to the teat and started drinking. It was just incredible. I got very excited. 
I had nobody to tell, because they had the wagon and the horse. I ran to the field where 
they were working, and I told them. They thought it was wonderful. They told everybody 
what I did. That probably saved the calf. I don’t know what happened to that calf. I don’t 
know whether I was around when they butchered it. 

I had a very special connection to these animals. When the weather was still 
wann, I was able to go down to the stream and wash myself there. I was used to having a 
bath at a minimum once a week and washing my hair. That was standard. Once a week 
you did it, no problem. When the weather got cold, I was very unhappy. I wanted a bath 
once a week. I was so unhappy, they finally set up a big barrel in the stable. We heated 
water; we poured it into the barrel. It got really cold during the winter. The only thing 
that made it bearable in that stable was that I would ask them to push the barrel right in 
the middle of the animals, and I would take a bath with the cow and the horse breathing 
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at me, which made it warmer. But that bath was my undoing, because people started 
talking about this Polish child who insisted on taking baths. 

I think by that time a lot of Jews were using false papers, trying to escape and 
getting caught. A lot of stories were circulating. But I was still okay. 

The winter was very cold. That’s not unusual for Poland. So we fired up this big 
stove, the one made out of clay, and we baked delicious breads in it. We also baked pies, 
potato pie and kasha pie. We slaughtered some of our hogs, and we made sausages. We 
hung them up from the rafters. It was very wann and comfortable. We had tons of 
potatoes and all the vegetables that we could want. We would go to the nearest town to 
the market and sell, especially before holidays. I would go with them wearing a peasant 
skirt, which was long and flowered, a couple of old sweaters and a scarf on my head. I 
had long hair, which was braided in two braids. My eyes were greenish, and my skin was 
fair. My hair was dark, but it was brown, my nose wasn’t hooked. I pretty much passed as 
one of the family. So that was okay. 

I went to church, the local church, and I went to confession. I always remembered 
to confess sins, some of which were real. I stole some food to eat; I killed the frogs; I 
tried to kill the frogs; I lied about something. I was very disappointed when I wasn’t 
punished. By that time I was into the Catholic mythology, which is sins and punishment, 
lives of the saints, prostrating yourself in front of the alter, flagellating your flesh, stories 
that were told around the family. When I was told to say six “Hail Marys” and never do it 
again, I was very disappointed with the priest. For trying to kill a frog there should be 
more punishment than six “Hail Marys.” But I dutifully said them. I developed a special 
relationship with Mary, the mother of God. I was looking for a mother. I wanted a 
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mother. She was a woman; she suffered; she cared; she lost. I would pray to her; I really 
would pray to her. I would light candles in front of her altar. I always felt funny taking 
communion, because I knew I wasn’t baptised. And communion was not just wafers; it 
was really bread and wine. The only thing I kept remembering was that when it was all 
over, I promised I would see whether I really wanted to be baptised. And it was okay 
because the priest who originally taught me told me it was okay, God understood that I 
had to save my life. 

There’s really no way for a child to live through that without some horrible pain 
and horrible scars. I mention that, because I became not only fascinated, but totally drawn 
and totally encompassed by the image of Mary, the Mother of God. She became my 
confidante, my friend, my mother, and that sort of fit in with everything that I had been 
taught in order to become a Catholic. I accepted the whole pantheon that went with the 
religion. I wanted a mother. I didn’t have a mother. I was desperate for a mother, a 
mother who could hear the truth, a mother of whom I didn’t have to be afraid, not just a 
woman who was caring for me, but somebody with whom I could really be Henryka 
Schatz, Jewish child. And in my prayers to Mary, I would tell her who I was. I would 
mourn my real mother, and the only real emotional connection I had was the painting of 
Mary on the wall of the fannhouse and everything that painting represented. Religion is 
an incredibly powerful tool, especially for children. 

I never quite let go of that. A friend of mine was coming to visit, she’s a 
Phillipino, she’s Catholic. They discovered a lump in her breast, and she was successfully 
treated. But I got in the car, and I went to a church in Tannersville, which I’m more 
comfortable with, because it’s not as fancy as St. Luke’s. There was a Catholic priest 
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there who’s now retired. I used to go there and just talk to him in Polish. So I went and I 
lit candles. I never let go. Somewhere that experience became part of me. I still, in some 
way, am a practicing Catholic. 

I didn’t think it was the religion that separated me, rather that I was separated 
because I was a Jew. In Poland, Judaism was more than just a religion. It was a class. It 
was not only where you prayed and what you observed, but how much money you had — 
which was a mistake, because there were a lot of very poor Jews — and how educated you 
were. It had to do with an ethnic group, which did not necessarily mean religion. 

When I lived on the fann and we went to church, we dressed in our best clothes, 
but shoes were at a premium during the war, and I was outgrowing my shoes, the one pair 
of shoes that I had. We didn’t wear the shoes on the way to church. We would carry them 
in our hands. I would sit in a field just before we got to the town where the church was 
and try to fit my big, growing feet into these tiny shoes. I suffered, but I did it. It was the 
only pair of shoes I had. 

In the winter, everybody slept on top of this big oven, which was like a room. We 
took our straw mattresses and piled them on top. The big oven was heated from all the 
baking we did and held the heat, even after the wood was taken out and it was banked. 

For baking, you took the ashes out, you put the bread in, you took some clay and you 
closed the entry into this clay oven so the heat stayed inside. The oven stayed hot for 
almost a day, and it baked without fire. We slept on top, because it was warm. We had 
featherbeds, and everybody slept together. Even the unmarried daughter of the house 
brought her German boyfriend to sleep with us. So during the winter he became a very 
frequent visitor. 
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He started asking her questions — who was I? Where did I come from? She 
communicated that to her parents, and one day they said to me, “This is not safe 
anymore. You’re going to have to leave. There’s too much talk about your taking baths. 
You’re different. Everybody’s saying you’re different. They’re saying maybe you’re 
Jewish.” 

They said, “You can’t leave with anything, because nobody can know that you’ve 
left. You’re just going to go to town to the market. And then we’re going to put you on 
the train. The same man, the brother, who got me out there, somehow they communicated 
with him, and he was going to meet me back in Lwow. 

So, I got dressed as if I was going to market; I carried my shoes in my hand. I 
wanted to take my box. They said, “No, you can’t do that,” because they didn’t want to 
signal anybody that I was leaving. So the plan was made to do it while everybody was 
going to church, on Sunday. I was dressed in my best clothes. There was a pin that was 
my mother’s. It was a little pin, not very valuable. My sister now has it. I wanted her to 
have it, because she has nothing that was brought out by her mother from Europe. Her 
mother was an Auschwitz survivor. I didn’t tell anybody, but I took it. I pinned it on the 
inside of my underpants, and I walked out. I carried my shoes to the edge of the town, 
because you never wore your shoes walking in the dust of the country. Then they led me 
to the station. 

If anybody stopped us and asked, “Where are you going?” the story was, “Well, 
my father was sick, and he asked that I be sent back.” Nobody stopped us. Their story, 
when anybody asked them where I had gone, was that I went to see my father. So all I 
had was my false baptismal certificate and the clothes on my back. 
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They put me on a train, and I went back to Lwow, where Pan Dronsky picked me 
up. 
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The Safe House 

Pan Dronsky met me at the station. He asked me whether I remembered where my 
father said I should go if I needed money for help, and I told him I did. 

So we went to the first safe house, and nobody knew what happened to the people 
there; they just weren’t there. We went to the second safe house, and I knew the woman; 

I knew her face. She must have been around my family in some way, but I never focussed 
on her before. She slammed the door in our faces. She said she’d never seen me before. 
These people had been given things to keep which I could convert into whatever I 
needed. 

At the third place, they opened the door and let us in. She explained that I 
couldn’t stay long, because she had already taken responsibility for another Jewish child, 
but she would keep me for a brief period of time. Jacob Dronsky, the same name that my 
father assumed, and the name under which he and I entered the United States., said he 
was going to come back when he saw what he could do in the following couple of days. 

The other child was my age, maybe a year younger, a very slim girl, very Semitic 
looking. In Poland certain types were identified as being Semitic. I was not considered 
Semitic, because my hair was straight, it was brown, my nose was straight, my eyes were 
light, and my skin was very fair. She was red-haired, curly, freckled. 

I don’t know how long I stayed there; I don’t think it was more than two weeks. I 
guess that no other arrangements could be made for me. And during the time that I was 
there, I was not unhappy, because I had somebody to play with. 
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I heard about a problem this family had — their daughter was flashing too much 
money around. They obviously had Jewish jewelry and dollars that people trusted them 
with. What I heard in the house was that they kept telling her not to do it, because 
somebody’s going to get jealous and somebody’s going to start asking questions. 
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Caught by the SS 

One day there was a knock on the door. It was the SS with the Polish police. The 
other girl started crying immediately; she was terrified. 

They said to her, “What are you doing here?” 

And she said, “I live here.” 

They said, “You’re Jewish.” 

And she said, “Yes.” 

It was terrible. She was shaking; tears were running down her face. They turned to 
me, and they said, “What are you doing here?” 

I said, “I’m here for the day, because my father works.” I still remember, in that 
split second when I said it, I realized that I was possibly putting this man, Pan Dronski, in 
jeopardy, but I also realized that I had to do it in order to save myself. I thought that, or 
maybe I hoped that, he would be ingenious enough to save himself, although I clearly 
pointed a finger. I said, “My father left me here; my mother’s dead.” I kept to the story. 
“My mother died in the bombardment. My father can’t take care of me during the day, so 
he leaves me here, and he picks me up.” 

They said, “What is your father’s name?” I gave them the name. They asked 
where he worked. I gave them the place of the sanatorium where he worked. 

I don’t know what happened to the man and the woman who had taken us in, but 
the SS took that girl and me. They put us in a black car in the back seat. 

They said, “Are you Jewish?” 
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I said, “Don’t be ridiculous.” I pointed to my cross and said, “I’m a Polish child. 
How dare you ask me if I’m Jewish.” 

The place they took us was an old power plant. It was one of those modem 
structures — poured concrete, stone steps, very imposing. 

At first we were together, and they said to me, “See, nothing’s going to happen to 
her. She said she’s Jewish. We’re going to give her a nice meal, and she’s going to go to 
a nice place. So why don’t you just tell us the truth? You’re Jewish.” 

I said, “No, I’m not Jewish. I’m not going to he.” That’s when they separated us. 
Then they brought in a priest wearing a cassock and everything, a Polish priest. 
And he said to me, “Ah right, my child, do you know your catechism?” 

I said, “Of course, Father.” And I recited the catechism, making mistakes. 

He said, “You’ve made mistakes.” 

I said, “Oh, my dear, I try to remember it, but I just don’t. I’ll have to confess. 
Will you hear my confession, Father?” 

He said, “No, not necessary, my child. Next time you go to confession, just 
confess that you haven’t really learned your catechism.” 

He walked out. They came back in. They said, “You are Jewish, aren’t you?” 

I said, “No.” They took my papers. 

I said, “You have my baptismal certificate. Why don’t you go check it? I’m not 
Jewish. I’m a baptized Catholic. Why don’t you go talk to my father?” So they hit me, 
smacked me in my face. It hurt. 

They said, “Now. Teh us the truth.” 
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I started crying, and I said, “I’m telling you the truth. I’m Catholic. God will 
punish you for what you’ve done.” All this was in Polish. There was no reason for a 
Polish child of that age to know German, and I was told that when I was being trained. 

The exterior of the power plant was all glass, and there was a stairwell. We were 
about on the third maybe the fourth floor. I don’t know why they did this, but they took 
me out into the stairwell, and they left me alone there. I remember thinking, “Sooner or 
later they’re going to find out that I’m not Christina Kania, the Catholic child.” I thought 
of killing myself by jumping out of the window, but then I realized I wasn’t high up 
enough. If I jumped, then I would admit my guilt and probably just get hurt and be totally 
at their mercy. So I stood there. I don’t know how long they left me there. I don’t 
remember being asked whether I was hungry. I don’t remember if I went to the bathroom. 
I was terrified. 

They took me out of the stairwell, and they said to me, “Well, okay, so you’re not 
Jewish. But you know she’s Jewish; tell us she’s Jewish.” 

I said, “I don’t know who she is. I’m there for the day,” but I was thinking to 
myself, “You stupid girl. If you had just stood your ground.” I don’t know where I 
developed this intolerance for weakness, but I had it even then. Be strong. You have 
nothing to loose. If you don’t win, at least you’ve tried. 

At some point they came back, and they said, “Okay, we can’t give you your 
papers, but you’re free to go. We’re going to check your papers, and we want you to 
come back tomorrow morning to pick them up.” 

I realized that I had an opportunity, but something also told me that I had to act in 
a way they would perceive as normal. I said, “I’m not leaving without my papers. You 
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have people out on the street who are asking people for papers. If I’m walking the streets 
of Lwow, somebody stops me, and I’m without papers, I don’t know what’s going to 
happen to me.” 

They said, “Okay, we’ll give you a pass for the day saying that we have your 
papers and you’re coming back for them.” 

I waited until they filled in this pass, and I took it with me. But here’s the sheer 
arrogance that I had. God knows where I got it, except I really think it’s my father’s 
upbringing. I was the best; I was his daughter. He used to say to me, “You are the best, 
because you’re my child. You have to be the best, because you’re my child. You can be 
no less.” 

Years later, in the United States in 1951 when I started Hunter College, I came 
home with all As and one B, and he didn’t pat me on the back and say, “This is 
tremendous, you brought me As.” He said, “What happened? Why the B?” 

So walking out of the Gestapo headquarters, here I am 9 years old, there’s a war 
going on, I truly believed they were going to try to follow me, and I had to make sure that 
nobody was following me before I went wherever I was going. I don’t think I had 
formulated a plan, I just wanted to get away. I had read enough mystery novels at that 
point to sort of figure out how to lead people on a chase, and I knew the town well, 
because this was where I was born. I walked for hours. I sat on benches, walked to see 
whether the same people were around that were there half an hour ago, and finally I went 
into an alley, which had only one exit and one entrance, and I sat there. When I was sure 
nobody else was even poking their nose into the alley, that’s when I finally felt secure, 
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because I had nowhere to go except back to the place where I grew up, to Mrs. Mrozowa 
in my old neighborhood, to the same house, and I couldn’t lead anybody to that house. 
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Back home, in a way 

So I went to Plac Bilczewskiego. It was dusk, and it was almost time to close the 
gate downstairs. The superintendent always closed it when it got dark. As I walked 
through to go to Mrs. Mrozowa, the superintendent saw me, and he crossed himself as if 
he had seen a ghost. He said, “Holy Mother of God, Jesus Maria, she’s come back from 
the dead.” 

I didn’t even stop. I ran upstairs and knocked on Mrs. Mrozowa’s door. She 
opened the door, she grabbed me and pulled me in. She explained that she had a boarder. 
A high-ranking SS officer had requisitioned her apartment, but because part of her family 
was of German descent, from Silesia, she was permitted to be his live-in housekeeper. 

She kept her room, and she was safe. So she explained to me that I couldn’t stay up there, 
because she was terrified that he would see me. I slept there that night. I don’t know what 
his job was, but he was away at night, and he was there during the day. When he was 
home, I would have to stay in the cellar without any lights. 

So back to my friends the rats, but this time there was no mother, and I could not 
be hysterical Every tenant had a separate cellar room, and they had a lock on the door, 
because that’s where they kept potatoes, onions and coal for the winter. So I sat all day in 
Pani Mrozowa's basement room in the dark, with the rats running around among piles of 
coal. 

I remember that time as being the most terrible in my entire experience, because I 
was terrified of the dark and of the rats. I got used to the sounds they were making on the 
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pipes, but I never got used to them crawling on me. I was terrified they would bite me. I 
had a bucket for my bodily functions. 

I lived like that for weeks. Time got measured by when I’d hear the key in the 
lock, which meant I could go upstairs. Pani Mrozowa would bring me up in the evening 
after the Gestapo officer had gone to work. She would feed me; I could wash. I would 
sleep, and then I would have to go down again. 

Of course I couldn’t live like that indefinitely, so there was a question of where do 
we go next. 

The funny part was that the superintendent told everybody within earshot that he 
had seen the ghost of Henryka Schatz, Rysia, that was my diminutive name. “Beware of 
Rysia, the ghost.” 

Pani Mrozowa's husband perished in World War I, and she was committed to 
saving Poland. She also considered everybody who was a Polish citizen to be a Pole, and 
she thought that what was being done to Jews was God’s abomination, the devil’s work. I 
don’t know how she managed to do it, probably through the Underground, because she 
was a Polish patriot, but she contacted my Aunt Gina, who had the same last name on the 
false papers as I did initially. They evolved a plan where I was going to leave Lwow and 
go to Krakow, where my Aunt Gina now was, but I had no papers. I had only a one-day 
pass, long expired. Obviously, nobody was stupid enough to go back to Gestapo 
headquarters to pick up my papers, which were made up of whole cloth. If they ever 
checked on the papers, there was no documentation whatsoever, although whoever sold 
my father the papers swore the names were from a church that was bombed, so the 
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baptismal records were totally destroyed. Obviously, nobody was going to try to find out 
whether we were told the truth or not. 

Pani Mrozowa was a woman of incredible courage. She went to the church where 
her niece was baptized before they moved to Silesia. Don’t ask me how, but she got a 
copy of the baptismal certificate. Her niece was maybe the same age, maybe a year older 
than I was. So we had papers. She then was going to take me to Krakow herself. She 
planned to transport a Jewish child on a train that was crawling with soldiers, SS and 
Polish police, whose survival to some extent depended on the quota of Jews and 
Communists they could catch. Before getting on the train, Mrs. Mrozowa said she was 
very concerned about my Polish. I could pass in the country, but if a smart policeman got 
hold of me and tried to talk to me in Polish, he would pick up the fact that I was not 
absolutely fluent. So she told me the only way that we could make it was if I played deaf 
and dumb. I couldn’t hear anything that was being said to me, and therefore I couldn’t 
speak. 

That was probably the hardest thing I ever had to do in my life. We got on this 
train. We went part of the way, and then the soldiers boarded the train to check papers. 
When they came into our compartment, Mrs. Mrozowa was sitting there in her full- 
fledged mourning regalia, which she always wore, ramrod straight, with a beautiful, 
patrician face. She was a gorgeous woman. They asked her who I was. She said, “That’s 
my niece.” She told them I was visiting her, and she was taking me to a specialist in 
Krakow, because I was a deaf mute, and a specialist might be able to help me. So they 
looked at the papers, and they seemed to be satisfied with them. Then the Polish police 
tried to provoke me in every way possible. I sat there like a stone, but it was tough. They 
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screamed in my ears. They poked at me. They finally shrugged their shoulders and left. 
So Mrs. Mrozowa put her life on the line for me. 
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In Krakow with Aunt Gina 

We went to Krakow, and we found our way to my Aunt Gina’s house. There I had 
to learn a whole new story and a new identity. My Aunt Gina, who as I told you was a 
lawyer, was now posing as a Ukrainian maid and working for a German judge and his 
family. The judge had been sent to Krakow to set up the civil court system. He was a very 
respected, affluent judge. My Aunt Gina was the housekeeper. The story was, and she 
told the judge as soon as she was contacted by the Underground on behalf of Mrs. 
Mrozowa, that I was her illegitimate daughter, and I had been in the country where she 
kept me. This was not unusual in Poland. When you had an illegitimate child, you paid 
people in the country to foster the child, so you could continue with your life. She told 
the judge that there was now very little food in the country, and the family didn’t want to 
keep me any more. She cried, and she said, “What am I going to do?” 

So the benevolent judge said that I could stay until she could make other 
arrangements. Mrs. Mrozowa left to go back to Lwow. 

We needed papers, and my aunt got them. Don’t ask me how or where, but the 
papers this time were real, because a priest literally took them from the church. They 
were real baptismal papers from a child who had died and whose birth date was the same 
as mine. So I didn’t have to bother remembering a new birth date. The year was different, 
but the day and month were the same. My name was now Christina Boguska. My aunt’s 
name was Maria Kania, so the story was that I had my father’s name, although they 


hadn’t been married. 
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Now the problem was that the judge said I could stay for a while, but I couldn’t 
stay pennanently. 
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With the judge’s secretary 

There were a lot of German civil servants around, and my aunt got to know them 
because of the judge. The judge’s secretary lived not too far away. My aunt must have 
spoken to the judge’s secretary, because before I knew it, Gina said, “You’re going to 
live with the judge’s secretary. She doesn’t want to come back to an empty house. So you 
can live there, and you’re going to have to do some work. You don’t have to do any 
cooking,” which I didn’t know how to do, “but you have to clean, you have to wash her 
clothes, and she’ll let you stay there.” So I met this woman, and I thought she was a 
perfectly nice woman. There was nothing threatening about her. 

I can’t remember her name, but I went to live with the secretary. It seemed okay. I 
would see my aunt on her days off, and we would go someplace. There was almost a 
nonnalcy to this. I wasn’t totally alone anymore; there was my aunt, whom I didn’t like, 
but she was my aunt. She was somebody from my childhood, my mother’s sister. There 
was somebody I could be me with, without having to be somebody else. There was a 
rhythm. She worked one place; I was in another place. We would see each other on her 
day off. The insanity of deprivation allows you to feel like that's nonnal. 

But my boredom got in my way. I missed my dolls; I missed my toys. Maybe it 
was the seduction of this nonnalcy. I didn’t feel that threatened, so I wanted more of what 
I remembered was good. I didn’t have any dolls, so I decided I would make a doll. I 
found a piece of cardboard, and carefully cut out a doll. I found a pencil and drew a face, 
and I was happy with that. A couple of days later, I realized the doll had no clothes. I 
needed clothes for the doll. I thought I would sew the doll clothes. 
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So I looked around the apartment and found that this woman had a lot of scarves. 

I picked out one scarf, and I cut it up for the doll’s clothes. I hid it. I knew I had done 
something wrong, because I didn’t ask permission. Well, somewhere down the line, this 
woman was looking for just that scarf. She finally searched through all my things, and 
she found the doll with clothes made out of this scarf. Before I knew it, I was back with 
my Aunt Gina, with this woman saying she would not keep me, because I cut up her best 
cashmere scarf. I didn’t understand why she was so angry, because she had plenty of 
other scarves, and my doll needed clothes. 

I can just about imagine how my aunt felt. Here she thought she found a solution, 
and here’s this child she probably didn’t care for too much back in her lap again. But I 
was her sister’s daughter, and she had to continue helping me. Probably, I suspect, she 
also felt guilty about going off and leaving her mother behind, because my grandmother 
wound up with my mother, and that was probably the trigger that got the SS to our house 
to take my mother. I can only speculate about the things that happened during the war. I 
will never find the truth. Gina and I never talked about it. We maintained a conspiracy of 
silence. Maybe I did not want to knew the truth; this way I could blame Gina for what 
happened to my mother. 
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A new family and possible adoption 

By this time it was probably 1943, and the Gennans were winning the war; there 
was no question about it. I don’t know what my aunt thought, but I know she tried to find 
me a place where I could be secure. Probably she also wanted to make an arrangement 
where I wouldn’t be ping-ponging back and forth to her. Did my aunt think that the 
Gennans would be in Poland forever? 

As a housekeeper she did the grocery shopping, and she was a gregarious woman. 
She found a Polish couple that was running a grocery store. They had taken it from the 
owner, who was Jewish and for whom they used to work. The owner had been deported. I 
thought that they were old; they were probably in their late 30s, and desperate to have 
children. I can’t remember their names. My aunt decided the best solution was for me to 
live with them, and if it worked out, they would adopt me. 

I went to live with them. I had my own room. It was wann. They were looking at 
me as a prospective daughter. They had certain expectations that I would work. Theirs 
was the most boring work in the world. I sat in the back room with huge bags of flour, 
sugar and beans, filling smaller bags, weighing them and sealing them, so they would be 
ready for customers when they wanted a kilo of something. I was carefully instructed to 
underweigh everything so we would have a margin of profit. 

I was treated as a daughter of the house. I worked; I was enrolled in school, a 
Catholic school, which was familiar to me, because I had spent some time with the sisters 
of Sacre Coeur. Actually I didn’t mind it; I was back in school learning. 
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The other thing that my aunt did, because she learned that I couldn’t be bored or I 
would get into trouble, was she gave me her library card. Children got a restricted card. 
Being able to use her card meant I wasn’t restricted, and I could take out anything I 
wanted. I pretended to the librarian that I was taking books out for my aunt. Between 
having enough food, having shelter, these people being kind, going to school and having 
the library card, I felt pretty good. I didn’t like having to be in the back, and I was not 
very neat about closing the bags. Sometimes I’d get reprimanded, but it wasn’t bad. 

I don’t know how I selected the books that I took out, but I can tell you that I went 
through all the Guy de Maupassant, translated into Polish, because I was not supposed to 
know French. And Pierre Louis, and that’s where I got my sex education, Pierre Louis 
and Guy de Maupassant. I also read Sigrid Undset. In one of Undset's books, she 
describes a birth in the Middle Ages. I was fascinated, having gone through the calf birth. 
I thought it was wonderful. 

I remember a Guy de Maupassant story about a young man who was totally 
distraught and crying over the grave of his beloved, who was dead. The ghost of the 
beloved couldn't stand it any more, because this man was destroying himself. So the 
ghost said to him, “You fool. Do you know why I died? I was on my way to a rendezvous 
to deceive you. I got caught in a torrential rain, and I developed pneumonia.” I thought it 
was a wonderful story. Did I identify my mother with the dead lover? Was I looking for 
justification for not agonizing over my mother’s death? 

The other writer I loved was Alexander Dumas and the gory parts of the French 
Revolution. I loved Madame Lafarge. I loved Marat and his bloody bath. I loved Marie 
Antoinette going to the guillotine. I think that was all part of my fantasy of what I would 
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like to do to the people who put me in the position I was in. Books were a way out; I had 
a fantastic time with the library card. 

Everything was fine, except I was growing, and I never had enough of certain 
foods. I loved sweets, maybe because they reminded me of Sundays, when my father 
would take me for a sweet treat. Real refined cane sugar was very pricey. During the war, 
what we had for sugar was beet sugar — white beets, which were boiled down. It didn’t 
taste the same. They also made beet marmalade. They put white and red beets together, 
and it was sickening. The bread during the war was mostly chaff. You could make bricks 
out of it. And saccharine had a chemical taste. It wasn’t like the stuff that you get now. 

My foster parents were going through with the adoption. They were getting 
everything in order with the church; I was going to be their little girl. Maybe that was part 
of what motivated me to do what I did. I couldn’t see myself spending the rest of my life 
filling bags in the back. I was just bored, too bored. The fann was better; it had more 
variety. 

My foster mother was a great baker. And, of course, I wanted to eat everything. 
She made sugar cookies with raspberry jam in between, little tarts, and she would put 
them on a platter in a credenza in the dining room, under lock and key. I learned how to 
pick the lock, and I would gorge myself on the sugar cookies. One day she caught me, 
and that was the end of that house. She wasn’t going to have a thief in the house. 

I must have been there well over a year. It was the longest period of time I spent 
anywhere. The funny thing was, after the war I realized that the best thing that could have 
happened to me was moving from place to place. I never stayed anywhere so long that a 
lot of questions were asked. 
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I didn’t mind being sent from their house, because I thought these people were 
kind of mediocre and dull and didn’t read too much. They, themselves, were thieves. I 
always got reprimanded when I gave full measure to the bags of flour and sugar. I was 
supposed to underweigh. 

Okay, I did steal the cookies, and maybe I stole them because I wanted to get 
bounced. They really gave me enough to eat. Also a part of me was using food, probably, 
as emotional feeding and that, unfortunately, carried over into my adulthood. Also 
because I remembered my mother’s food, feeding myself, especially sweets, was a 
comforting thing to do. So I stole those cookies, but not from hunger. If it was hunger, it 
wasn’t physical. 
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The most difficult placement 

So there I was back in the lap of my poor Aunt Gina. She was amazing, because 
she found another family. She worked for a judge, and the family she found was another 
judge, who had a full complement of maids, but who could use a young kitchen maid, 
because they had a retarded child. So I got hired. 

That was the worst place I ever worked. The first thing these people did was to 
confiscate my ration card, which was a Polish ration card, entitling me to much less than 
they got on their ration card. 

There were three levels of ration cards. There was the Polish card, which was the 
lowest level. You got only skim milk; you got only black bread, which was made mostly 
with oat husks. You could build houses out of that bread when it got hard, because it had 
practically no flour in it. It had chaff mostly and was terrific for fiber content. You got a 
minimum of margarine, and margarine was nothing like the margarine you have in the 
United States; it tasted chemical. If I was given it to eat, which wasn’t very often, I 
wouldn’t eat it. You were given a minimum of everything and the worst quality. That’s 
what you were entitled to. 

The second level of ration cards was for the people who were called 
volksdeutsche. These were the Poles who could claim some sort of Gennan ancestry, and 
therefore the Germans rewarded them if they came forward and claimed themselves to be 
part Gennan. 

Mrs. Mrozowa would have qualified, but as far as she was concerned, the 
Gennans were the enemy. She was a Polish patriot. But there were a lot of people who 
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stepped forward, either because they believed that the conqueror was going to be the 
victor, and they climbed on the bandwagon, or because they got better rations. 

The way the Germans figured it, if you were one drop Jewish, you were Jewish. 
They told the Poles, if you were one drop Gennan, you qualified not as a real German, 
but as a volks German, as being part of the Gennan people without being an echt 
Deutschemann. So the second level of ration cards were the volksdeutsche. They got 
better; they got more. They got whole milk every once in a while; they got two eggs. 

The third level, of course, was for the Ubermenschen, the Germans, the super men 
and women and their children. And they got the best. 

So this family confiscated even the measly little card that I had. 

There were about three or four children in the household, but my charge was this 
retarded child, who was about 4 years old. She was totally nonverbal, couldn’t speak. She 
probably had cerebral palsy. She couldn’t walk, had very spastic motions and had to be 
wheeled in a stroller. 

I slept in the kitchen, in not even an alcove, but in back of the stove, where they 
threw down a sack of straw. When I saw where I was going, I said to myself, “My mother 
treated maids like queens compared to where I’m going to be.” 

Not only was my bed a sack of straw, which is not the most comfortable thing to 
sleep on, but it was filled with bedbugs. So I got bitten, and if you turned at night, you 
always squashed them, and the smell was just unbelievable; bedbugs smelled when you 
squashed them. There was no getting rid of them, and as many times as I pleaded with the 
cook, who was the chief, about getting new straw, she just shrugged her shoulders, and 
she said Madam would not go with that. We all probably slept in the same condition. 
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We had very meager food. There was a special diet for the kitchen staff. Every 
once in a while the cook stole something and gave it to us to eat. We were all in the same 
situation. If the family ate potatoes, we would get the peels of the potatoes. If they had 
carrots, we would get the peels of the carrots. The cook stole meat and eggs for us every 
once in a while, but essentially we got those things the family did not want to eat. In 
retrospect, it was a very healthy diet, because I had all the vitamins. I was lacking protein, 
probably; I didn’t have red meat, I didn’t have any beef. Bones, chicken bones, we could 
chew on and suck out the marrow. My dog eats better. 

So in that household I was perpetually hungry. I didn’t complain to my aunt, 
because I realized there was nothing she could do about it. I also realized I had been a lot 
of trouble, because I didn’t keep a job. She always wound up having to scramble to place 
me somewhere. 

I didn’t complain, but as always, I tried to figure out a way to do something for 
myself. I would have to go out with this retarded child, whose name I cannot remember. I 
remember what she looked like. In some ways, she looked like me when I was her age. I 
really couldn’t forget while I was dealing with this little girl, that my Aunt Teresa’s baby 
was killed. So there I was with this baby-like child, and I was responsible for strolling her 
and taking care of her. On some level, I knew how irrational it was that I didn’t like her, 
but I didn’t like the fact that she had a mother. I didn’t like the fact that she was alive, and 
the cousin that I had never seen was dead. I didn’t like the fact that I didn’t get enough to 
eat, and I slept with bedbugs. 
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For every afternoon stroll they gave me a bag of zwieback, so that I could feed it 
to this little girl. She never saw one piece of it. I ate it, and she screamed when she would 
see me eat it. She couldn’t talk, and she couldn’t express herself, but she knew food. I 
would sit somewhere in the bushes, so nobody would see me, and I would finish the bag 
of zwieback. Then I would carefully put some crumbs on her clothes, so that when she 
came home, they would thi nk she ate it. She couldn’t tell them that I didn’t give it to her. 

I think I got pleasure out of the fact that she was screaming, that I was depriving 
her just the way I felt I was deprived. I knew she couldn’t say or do anything about it. At 
the same time that I felt pleasure that she was screaming and I was depriving her, I also 
knew that she was getting enough food, so I was not jeopardizing her. In some way I 
rationalized it in my mind that it was okay. 

My aunt started noticing that I was growing and getting emaciated, because, 
obviously, I didn’t have any protein. At that point she started asking me what was 
happening, and I had to tell her. So she yanked me out of that household and placed me 
with another family. 
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With a volksdeutsche family 

After the horrible experience with the family of the retarded child, from which I 
was finally yanked, my aunt found a volksdeutsche family, where the woman wanted 
somebody to help with a brand-new baby. Her husband had been drafted into the Gennan 
anny. He was on the Eastern Front. She was all alone, and she needed help. I don’t know 
how my aunt found her. 

The living situation was okay; she shared food with me. She worked, and when 
she went to work, I had to take care of the infant. But emotionally, the situation was 
absolutely untenable. This was a male infant, like my cousin whose head was smashed 
against the wall. Every time I held the baby and I had to feed the baby, I felt horrible. I 
didn’t hann the baby in any way, but I don’t think I ever gave it a sense of caring. There 
was a balcony, and sometimes I would leave the baby out on the balcony. He would 
scream, and I would just let him scream. Finally the neighbors told her about it, so she 
talked to my aunt, and she fired me. 
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With an Austrian judge and his family 

My new family was Austrian. They had one boy, and they were wonderful people. 
I remember the boy’s name was Horst, which is as Gennanic as you can get. I had my 
own space, an alcove, which was almost a room situated off the kitchen. They fed me 
from their ration card. The wife of the judge did her own work. She had a maid come in 
to help clean. I was essentially her helper, and she was a kind woman. The husband was a 
judge in civil court. The boy was probably around 6 years old. I don’t remember too 
much of him; he was a nice child. 

I was warm, I was comfortable, I had enough food - at least as much food as you 
could have during the war. But I didn’t have enough clothes, and I didn’t have things like 
handkerchiefs or underwear. I had outgrown all that stuff. We didn’t have any money, 
because nobody paid my aunt or me. The way we got paid for our labor was that we were 
fed and housed. 

So my aunt and I arrived at an ingenious solution. I would steal selected items, 
just so they wouldn’t get noticed, from my household. She would steal selected items 
from her household; then we would switch them, and we could use them, because they 
were not the things that belonged to that household. That worked fine. 

This placement was really wonderful, and I stayed there until after Stalingrad, 
when there was a turnaround on the Russian front. The Gennans did not defeat the 
Russians at Stalingrad. Stalingrad held. The Russian winter came in and obliterated the 
Gennans, just the way it did Napoleon. The Germans had their supply lines 
overextended, and the Russians kept pushing into Poland. At that point, you also had the 
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Western Alliance. War had been declared by the United States, because it was after Pearl 
Harbor, and you had the Allies pushing in Italy and Africa. 

We got dribs and drabs of news from people who kept illicit radios. The 
Underground sometimes sent out leaflets, which you burned as soon as you read them, 
because you didn’t want to be caught with them. But it was obvious that the end was 
near. 

I spoke German with this family, because they were so accepting of me. When 
they asked me, how come I spoke German, I said, "Well, you know, this is not my first 
job. I worked for other German families," and that was accepted. 

They were totally trusting. They would give me all the ration cards. They didn't 
segregate. They fed me the same food that they were eating, although my ration card was 
very different from theirs. They were really decent people. 

They would send me shopping for small stuff, because there was no such thing as 
a supennarket where you load up and bring home food for the week. I would go to the 
market with my little net bag or my basket to pick up things, usually vegetables. If I 
needed butter or eggs, I would take the ration cards 

On one of those shopping trips, when I went out for eggs and butter, two men 
stopped me. One was an SS man with a black unifonn and the SS insignia; the other one 
was a wolksdeutsche, a German/Polish policeman. He said in Polish, "You're a Jew." 

I spoke to him in Polish, saying, "I don’t know what you're talking about." 

He pursued it. He said, "I know what Jews smell like and look like, and you smell 


and look like a Jew. 
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I don’t know where I figured out that I had a chance to get out of it, but I turned to 
the German, and I spoke to him in Gennan, saying, "Do you know what this pig of a Pole 
just said to me? Here I am, a German child, shopping for my family. Here are the cards." 

I didn't have my card, because I wasn’t entitled to eggs and butter. "And this slime of a 
pig is accusing me of being a Goddamn dirty Jew? You should just take out your gun and 
shoot him, and nobody would miss him." 

Then I said, "And you know who my foster father is? He is the judge of this 
district court. If he finds out something happened to me, your head is going to be on the 
block." 

So the SS man said, "Go home." 

I marched off, while this other guy is screaming at me in Polish. "You let a Jew 
go." The German just walked away. The Gennan and the Pole would not have understood 
each other. 

After that, I remember sitting on a curbstone and shaking. I couldn’t stop shaking 
to get up to walk. 

I didn’t tell my family about the incident, because I didn’t want them to start 
getting any ideas. 

It was sort of funny, because in the last placement, where I was so comfortable, 
before I had any knowledge that there was maybe some solution and some liberation 
prospect somewhere along the line, I started thinking this is my life, this is how I’m going 
to live, and I started wondering what I wanted to do. When I thought that there was no 
door, and I was in a no-exit situation, I started thinking about killing myself. I think that 
thoughts of always being a maid in a German household, even though it was a good 
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household, depressed me to the point where I was going to turn this anger against myself, 
and I thought of suicide. 

But then the bright sun rose on the horizon. Stalingrad, the Allies pushing in, the 
great America, the land of the free, the invincible entered the war. I didn’t have to live as 
a maid for the rest of my life. There was going to be an end. 

And lo and behold, they started packing up the Gennan families in Krakow, the 
ones who came there to create a civil service and a judicial system, and they were moving 
them back to their homeland, leaving only the men; the women and children were being 
evacuated. 

I’m amazed in retrospect, I didn’t feel any hate toward this family. Maybe I didn’t 
hate them because they were Austrian, from the same country my grandparents came 
from originally. And, I think, because they were different. They were decent people. 

They wanted to evacuate me with the family. The mother said, “Look. You’re part of the 
family. We’ll take you where you can be safe. We’ll send you to school. It’ll be okay. 

This will be over.” My aunt told them she didn’t want me to leave. So they said, okay, I 
could stay there, because the husband was staying. I could still clean the house for him. 

So I wouldn’t be out of a job. 

That worked for a couple of weeks, but then he got drunk and came home and 
started to talk to me through the locked kitchen door, asking me to open it. When I 
refused to, he tried to break down the door. It had glass panes, and he went so far as to 
break a glass pane and reach for the door handle. I don’t remember what I took, but I took 
something that was hard, and I started beating at his hand. He finally let go. He fell on his 
knees, and he started crying. But I left. 
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I was 13 by this time. I wasn’t tremendously developed. I had little budding 
breasts. He was drunk, he was lonely, and who knows what went on in his head. But to 
me it was a signal, and I just left. 
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Gina and I together in Krakow 

After I left the home of the judge, I went to my aunt, whose Gennan family had 
left in her care with every intention of returning 

. She was in that apartment alone, so I could stay there. That’s where we stayed 
together until we got liberated. 

It was the Russians who liberated us. It took about three weeks from the time the 
Germans left until the Russians came in. The reason it was that long, I learned later, was 
that the Warsaw Ghetto was in an uprising. The Jews were taking up arms, because the 
Russian Anny was close by, and they and the Polish Underground were going to try to 
liberate Warsaw. The Russians camped outside, waiting for the Jews and the Polish 
Underground to get killed, and for the Germans to do the mopping up. The Polish 
Underground was committed to rebuilding the Polish nation as it was. That was not what 
Russia had in mind. As far as Russia was concerned, most of Poland, if not all of Poland, 
was Russian, and they were going to claim what was their right. If the Jews got 
decimated alongside the Underground, that was fine with them. We’re talking about the 
Stalinist era. There was no love lost. So that’s why it took them that long to march into 
Krakow, because they were sitting on their hands and waiting for the Germans to 
decimate Warsaw and extenninate the Polish Underground and the Jews in the ghetto. 
And then who could blame them? They weren’t the ones who did it. 

Three weeks after the Germans left, the Russians marched into Krakow. Neither 
my aunt nor I saw them as saviors necessarily. They liberated us, but it was like the rock 
and the hard place. The Gennans were gone, and the Russians were there. They were not 
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out to kill us, but we remembered that from 1939 to 1941, they stripped us of everything 
we owned, and they treated us as second-class citizens. This was not what we wanted, but 
it was better than what we had. 

The Russian troops had a reputation for pillaging and raping. They also had a 
reputation for not distinguishing between Poles and Gennans. They considered 
everybody their enemy. So we were still on alert. 

My aunt, meanwhile, was trying to scrounge up food. Food was difficult to get; 
coal was difficult to get. We’re talking about late winter, early spring. She would tell me, 
"Don’t ever open the door if you hear a knock. Make sure it’s me before you open the 
door." 

One day I heard a knock at about the time she always came home. I opened the 
door, and there was this Russian soldier. All I could think of was, I’m going to get raped. 

I don’t know where I got my instincts from, but my instinct was, this big hulking soldier 
with a rifle strung across the front, in his winter coat, with threads hanging down from the 
unhemmed bottom of the coat made out of a horse blanket, with this hat with a big red 
star and the earflaps tied on top of his head, was dangerous. 

I started crying hysterically, and he got very upset. He said, “Don’t cry, child. 
Nothing is going to happen to you. I’m not a German.” 

I kept crying, and he said, “I have a daughter like you at home. I’m not going to 
do anything, see? I’m going away.” And that was it. 

He was probably trying to find something to eat, something to grab, something to 
take home. That was a bitter lesson. I never opened the door again. 
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So we’re talking early spring, and we’re sitting there doing nothing except trying 
to survive with whatever food we could get, not knowing where we’re going to go next or 
what we’re going to do next. We’re under the Russian occupation. Of course they see it 
as a liberation. But the civil systems are not in place. 

By that time, they had liberated some concentration camps. So you had Jews 
coming through with their striped tatters of clothing, emaciated, without teeth, talking 
about horrible things, trying to find their families; trying to find their way. My aunt and I 
would stand and talk with them, asking if anybody we knew had been in the camp, if they 
had heard or seen anybody in our family. We always got a negative answer, but we would 
share whatever food we had with them, and some of them slept in the apartment. Every 
one of them was wandering, going somewhere. We had nowhere to go. I was waiting for 
my father. My aunt, of course, probably thought I was out of my mind at that point. 

Then a horrible thing happened in April — President Roosevelt died. I think it’s 
very hard for people who were in the United States to understand the depth of feeling that 
Polish people, and I include myself as part of the country, had for this man, whom they 
saw as the savior. They saw him as somebody who literally rid them of Hitler. The man 
had tremendous presence. He was like everybody’s father. He was idolized. Nobody 
talked that way about the King of England, who sent his forces into Dunkirk. Nobody 
talked that way about Stalin, but for some reason, everybody saw the United States as a 
great place, the free place, the land of opportunity, the place where you come with 
nothing and become a millionaire. So here’s the great president dead, and the depression 
in Krakow was incredible. I was one of the throng of people with my aunt, standing in the 
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town square where they made the announcement that he was dead, and people were 
weeping. 

Something psychologically happened then. My aunt started saying that we had to 
leave. The summer was kind of uneventful. We began to live. My aunt made a bathing 
suit. We could go to a pool, which had been closed off to us, because it was used by the 
Gennans. We could sit in the sun; we could swim. Food was getting a little better, 
because the fanners started coming into the city and bringing food. I don’t know what my 
aunt used for money, except maybe she had stashed away a couple of pieces of jewelry. 
That’s what we lived on. 

The summer was nice. Nobody was out to kill us. One day I was walking on the 
street, I was on an enand, probably trying to find bread, because life was still difficult. It 
wasn’t brutal; the threat of death was gone, but hunger and cold were still with us. I saw 
the husband of the volksdeutsche, for whom I had worked. He was on the Eastern Front 
when I worked for the woman. I met him a couple of times when he came on furlough. I 
recognized him, and he recognized me. 

Then she came out of the store, and of course I recognized her; she had the baby. 
She fell on her knees in the street and begged me not to denounce them. I could have 
gone to the Russians and pointed to him as somebody who was in the German anny on 
the Russian front and somebody who was classified as a volksdeutsche. They would have 
executed him on the spot. The Russians had just gone through the siege of Stalingrad. 

The people were dying still from typhus, hunger and disease. The children had a hard 
time surviving. 
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I think out of cruelty, to pay back, I said, “Don’t worry. I’m not going to 
denounce you ... yet,” and I walked away. 

I had no intention of denouncing them, but neither did I want them to just walk 
away free. I guess I wanted them to feel some of the things that I had been feeling, the 
uncertainty of not knowing if somebody’s going to point a finger at you, and you’re 
going to be dead. 
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Friends 

Toward the very end of the Gennan occupation of Poland, we were essentially 
waiting for the Russians or somebody to liberate us, because we knew the war was on its 
last legs. People were listening to the BBC, and the information they heard there was 
being spread. 

There was a family that my Aunt Gina knew from her circle of friends. This was a 
Jewish family, an engineer, his wife and son, who lived as a Polish family under an 
assumed identity. They were also from Lwow. I didn’t know them before, but my aunt 
and I used to visit them. It was probably the only contact that my aunt had where she 
could be herself. 

Thinking about it in retrospect, it must have been excruciating for an educated, 
intelligent adult to live the role of a maid. So it must have been wonderful for her when 
we visited this family on our days off. She was able to have a real conversation with 
people who were her peers. 

They were a nice family. The boy was much younger than I was, so there was not 
much interaction, but just knowing that they knew us as the people we really were was a 
tremendous thing. We visited probably once every couple of weeks, not too often. 

The horror of it was, just before the Russians marched in, somebody denounced 
them, and they were captured. This was only days before the Germans left. They were 
taken away and never heard from again. It was toward the end, which made it so terrible. 

I remember the tremendous sadness, the feeling of horrible injustice that they 
almost made it, but they didn’t. Also I think I was terrified that I was so close to getting 
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out from under. I was terrified that maybe something like that would happen to us; we 
wouldn’t make it through the last couple of days. 

It was like the sword of Damocles. There were so many almost nonescapes, I was 
so full of romantic novels, anyway, and I had the idea of it being preordained. I think I 
was afraid that it wasn’t my destiny to survive. 
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Mr. Geller brings news of my father 

More people started coming in, and they were better looking. The people who had 
been in concentration camps started getting cleaned up. They were bartering for clothes. 
The Jews who survived were tremendous entrepreneurs. Suddenly, in a short period of 
time, you saw Jews dressed in good clothes, with good leather boots, and working in the 
black market. They were surviving, and they were traveling. They were going between 
the Russian and American zones, trafficking in gasoline, food, false papers, drugs, 
whatever they could get their hands on. It was back to the pushcart and the shtetl 
salesman. 

One day a guy appears at the door, and he is a vigorous, handsome guy. He has a 
wife, and he says, “My name is Geller, and your father sent me to you.” 

My father remembered my aunt’s false name. He gave her the false papers, and 
she never changed it, because she was a good worker, and she never got fired. I got fired 
all the time, and since I got caught by the Gestapo in Lwow, my last name was changed; 
my papers were changed. 

Geller had gone to the central registry, where the efficient Germans had us all 
register, and he looked for Maria Kania. He found her address, and he knocked on the 
door. He and his wife were survivors of Auschwitz. The Gellers had a son named Lonek, 
and he was younger than I was. He was bom in the Krakow ghetto. They had smuggled 
him out to a farm family they knew; and he survived with that family. 

By the time Geller knocked on our door, which was probably September of 1945, 
he already was a black marketeer operating out of Bayreuth, where my father was 
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working as a counter-intelligence corps aid in the American Anny, responsible for the 
interrogation of Nazis. 

My father knew this man was a black marketeer, and he knew he was going into 
western Poland. He said, “Look for my daughter. Here’s the name, Maria Kania and 
Kristina Kania.” But I had another name by then. 

Geller brought documents issued by the American Army in Bayreuth, because 
that part of Gennany was under American occupation, made out under those names. He 
explained that he was proficient in making up false papers, so if we had pictures taken, he 
had the American Army government stamp. We could just paste the pictures in, and he 
would stamp the documents. The first problem was that my name was no longer what his 
papers said, but he said it didn’t matter. So now we knew my father was in Bayreuth, and 
that’s where we were going. 

But Geller had business interests. He had a lot of business to do, and every day I 
kept saying, “When are we leaving, when are we leaving, when are we leaving?” I was 
ready to go. It got to be end of September, beginning of October, and he still wasn’t 
ready, but my aunt and I had been preparing to leave. We bought wann clothes; we 
bought suitcases; we bought knapsacks; we bought walking boots, any number of things. 
We also bought the kind of food that wouldn’t spoil that you could eat on your way, and 
one of them was my father’s favorite food, which was the very skinny sausage called 
kabanos. At the last minute we were going to buy bread, and that would keep us going. 
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We leave without Geller 

Toward the end of October, Mr. Geller was not going anywhere, because he had 
business interests. Meanwhile, his wife went back and told my father they found my aunt 
and me. 

I got impatient, and I said to my aunt, “I’m not waiting. I’m leaving.” 

She said, “You can’t leave.” 

And I said, “You can’t stop me.” 

I think that she realized she couldn’t. So she explained the problem to Pan Geller. 
He had been planning to take us through an Underground route, where he had secured 
transportation along the way, his usual route where he smuggled stuff back and forth. 

My aunt said, “I can’t stop her.” 

It was an interesting argument, because he said, “She’s a child. What do you 
mean you can’t stop her?” 

My aunt shrugged her shoulders, and she said, “She’s her father’s daughter. 
Unless you can leave next week, we’re going to have to go ourselves.” 

So he said, “Yes, yes,” but he couldn’t leave at the last minute. 

He did help us. He told us how to get out of Poland and get out of the Russian 
zone. He had some connections, and there was a town, Czelstochowa, on the border of 


Poland and Czechoslovakia, which, under the occupation deal, was half in Poland and 
half in Czechoslovakia. The Polish part was Russian, and the other part was 
Czechoslovak. The split was where the river was; there was a bridge, and the cemetery 
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was on the Czechoslovak part. So in order to go to visit graves of your deceased, you had 
to cross the bridge. 

The way the smugglers did that, was they picked a holiday, in this case All Souls’ 
Day, where you traditionally go to visit the graves of your relatives. 

So we went to this town. We gave our luggage over to a smuggler, who was going 
to take it in a across in a boat. We put our valuables and whatever money we wanted to 
take across in a pot of chrysanthemums, under the flowers. We put them on the bottom of 
the pot; we put the flowers on top. We presented ourselves at the checkpoint on 
November 2, All Souls’ Day, with the hordes of other people carrying flowers, and they 
let us walk through. 

On the other side, we dumped the chrysanthemums, and we retrieved the 
valuables. The smugglers met us with our luggage. Of course, they had gone through the 
luggage and they had taken everything out that was of any value. I was carrying things 
out that had emotional value, embroidered pieces of cloth like the kind we used to have at 
home, which were done in the mountains of Zakopani, where they did beautiful 
embroidery. So all that was gone. They also took a new pair of boots, which my aunt had 
bought me. But we were across the border. 

And then we discovered that Czechoslovakia had no railroad system left, except 
some sporadic trains going in some directions, not necessarily the direction in which we 
wanted to go. So we managed to get on a train that took us to Carlsbad in 
Czechoslovakia. At least we were moving away from the East and Poland. 
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Carlsbad 

We found ourselves in Carlsbad, a fancy watering place. In Czechoslovak it was 
called Karlovy Vary. It was named after an emperor, Charles, Carl, and the curative 
springs, for which it was famous. So the town’s name was actually Charles’ Springs. We 
literally didn’t know what to do. My aunt, the adult, didn’t know what to do, and I, the 
child, certainly didn’t kn ow what to do. So we started wandering the streets aimlessly. 

There were other people wandering the streets. There was an incredible traffic in 
humanity going back and forth for all kinds of reasons: people trying to find their 
families; people escaping so they couldn’t be recognized as ex-Nazis; human traffic all 
over the place, soldiers who didn’t get demobilized, they just deserted; Germans, Italians, 
you name it. It was like a torrent of humanity moving back and forth with no 
transportation and certainly no gasoline, nothing. We were walking aimlessly, and we 
looked very dirty at that point, because it took us a couple of weeks to get there. The 
trains weren’t running all the time. You sometimes sat at a railroad siding, waiting for a 
train to come by, and then you hoped that you could get on it and not get thrown off, 
because there were able-bodied men who wanted to be on this one train, which may never 
come through again. Nobody was kind; this was survival time. The war was over, but it 
was still survival. 

So we were walking, and a swarthy young man comes up to us and says, “ AmhuT ’ 
That’s a Hebrew word for lansman, or countryman, I guess, one of ours. 

My aunt responded, “Yes.” 


He said, “Come with me.” 
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He took us to a beautiful villa in an incredible garden, situated in this resort town. 
The villa was filled with Jews of all ages, some still in their concentration camp tatters 
with stripes. 

I’ve never been able to wear anything that had stripes on it. I can’t. I tried; I 
bought things like a jacket that was striped, and I loved it. It hung in the closet. I put it on 
once, and I put it back. Every time I looked at it, I thought of a concentration camp. 
Stripes are anathema to me. I think I finally put some stripes in my bathroom, but I don’t 
have to wear them, so that’s okay. 

We found out that this young man who brought us there was an Israeli. Somehow 
there were a whole bunch of them there. They had come through Italy, and they were 
rounding up Jews to run an illegal aliyah to Palestine. They were taking survivors and 
trying to transport them to ports in Italy, where they had ships standing by. 

They were especially interested in me, because they were very interested in taking 
the children. They wanted to save the children. But my aunt was with me, so they were 
willing to take her. The children and young people who could work had first priority. 

So it was cold — chilly, and it was windy. There was no fuel. This was the end of 
October, November. We were living in a house that had very beautiful furniture, and we 
were cold. We burned antiques in that villa. We chopped up priceless antiques, and we 
burned them. I’ll never forget; there was one man who was an expert in antique furniture. 
He would select the ones that were not so valuable. He would say, “This is a Louis XIV, 
so we’ll leave that alone. We’ll go for the Louis XVI.” 

It seems funny, but even then, there was some process of selection to try and 
preserve, but the cold took over. We just burned the stuff. 
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The Israelis were moving out a group of 25 people. There was a family with a 
baby, some young people, I think there were a couple of teen-agers, myself and my aunt. 
The Israelis had acquired a truck. 

It was called organizing. You organized a truck, you organized food, you 
organized fuel, you organized clothes. Organizazia. There was no gasoline, so the truck 
burned dried dung. It smelled like hell. There was a burner on the side of the truck where 
somebody shoveled this dung in, and it produced enough gas for this damn machine to 
run. 

Some people had a tough time thinking of going on the truck. Some people had a 
tough time traveling in trains, because remember, that’s how we went to our death during 
the Nazi era. I didn’t have any feelings about it, because I had been on false papers, but 
some people could not deal with that mode of transportation. These trucks were like the 
trucks the Germans used. So they were going to transport the people to the border 
between Czechoslovakia and Hungary. They were going to unload them, walk them 
across the border. Another truck would meet them in Hungary, take them to the border 
between Hungary and Italy. By stages they would get to the port in the south of Italy, 
where a ship was waiting. 

The minute I heard they were planning to take me to Palestine, I said, “No. That’s 
not where my father is. My father is where the Americans are, and I am not going to 
Palestine.” 

My aunt freaked out, because she thought that going to Palestine was the most 
reasonable thing to for us do. We were not going to be traveling alone; we were going to 
be protected; we were going to be with a group. She pointed out that I already had an 
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aunt in Palestine, and that it would be reasonable that my father would want me to go 
there, that he would learn that I was in Palestine and join us. This was the safest thing to 
do. I told her to go; I wasn’t going. And once again, there was nothing she could do with 
me. 

She explained the situation to the Israelis, who talked to me. They told me that I 
was making the wrong decision, that Palestine needed young people like me. That I was 
smart, I had made it through tremendous circumstances; that I was a talent that they 
needed, because we were going to be a country, and my destiny was in Palestine. 

I said my destiny was with my father, and I’m not going to Palestine. So they 
shrugged their shoulders finally, and they said, “Okay, we’ll take you with us, and we’ll 
drop you off on the way at a border between Czechoslovakia and Germany. And then 
you’re on your own, because we’re going south, and you want to go west.” 

So that’s what they did. They loaded us up in the truck. 

The baby was a problem. We were under a tarp; we were being smuggled; we had 
to keep absolutely quiet. Everybody was concerned that the baby would start crying. So 
they drugged the baby, and the mother was freaking out, because she thought the baby 
would be dead. But they explained to her that it was a dosage the baby could tolerate, and 
they put the baby to sleep, so it could sleep through the journey and not jeopardize the 
whole group. 
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Crossing the border 

They dropped us off at the border at a railroad station, and we said, “Oh 
wonderful. Here we are.” 

They said, “If you’re lucky, there may be a train that’s going from 
Czechoslovakia to Germany. Get on that train, and maybe you’ll make it to Bayreuth.” 

We bought the ticket. The train appeared within, I think, one day. We were sitting 
in the station, just waiting for the train. There was some running water and there were 
toilets in the station. We were still eating whatever provisions we scrounged before we 
left the villa. We got on the train, and there was a checkpoint at the German border. The 
checkpoint was manned by American troops, MPs. They had big helmets with “MP” in 
white on top of the helmet and an MP annband. They were Americans, my saviors, 
President Roosevelt come to save me. 

They asked for papers, and we gave them ours. These were the papers that my 
father sent, that said we were residents of Bayreuth, papers that were stamped by the 
American government in Bayreuth, the occupation forces, with the photograph pasted on 
later. The stamp on the photograph was fake. 

They took one look at those papers, and even though they gave no indication that 
they thought the papers were anything but real, they said, “We’re turning you back 

Of course, we didn’t speak any English. We finally found somebody who spoke 
Gennan, and he happened to be a Jew. He spoke more Yiddish than Gennan, but we 
understood. He told us, “Right now they’re turning everybody back who’s Jewish, 
because they’re trying to stop the smuggling that’s going on between Eastern Europe and 
Western Gennany, where the Americans are.” 
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So, without any question, they were turning everybody back. Here I met an 
American soldier for the first time. I thought my life was safe, and he told me to go back 
where I came from. 

The train was only a border train. It crossed the border, picked up people and 
came back. So we found ourselves back at the same station. Waiting for the train was 
terrifying. We had heard of bands of marauding soldiers who robbed, raped and 
murdered. We clung to each other, Gina and I, for warmth and out of terror. 

I don’t know how we arrived at the decision, whether it was my aunt who decided 
that I wasn’t going to change my mind, so she may as well start taking charge. I don’t 
think it was me, because it was too sophisticated, even for a bright child, but she said, 
“Okay, we’re at the border; we’re going to walk across.” 

We had no compass, but the sun would tell us where the east was, and where the 
west was. So we were going to go west. The sun rises in the east; we were going to go 
with the sun to our backs. 

We walked. We slept somewhere in the forest in pouring rain. I swear to this day 
that the arthritis on my right side is because I slept on my right side on the wet ground. I 
think we walked for a day, and then we had to stop, because the only direction that we 
had was the sun, so we had to wait for the sun to rise, and anyway, we were tired. 

We got up and we continued to walk. In the middle of the forest we saw a 
clearing, and in this clearing there was a man who was splitting wood. He had chopped 
down some trees, and he was splitting the trunks. 

This was where my aunt lost it. She said, “He’ll see us, and we don’t know where 
we are, and they’ll only send us back.” And she got hysterical. 
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I said, “Well, let’s deal with it.” 

And she said, “What do we do?” 

I said, “I am the child. I’ll go. I’m nonthreatening. I’ll ask him where we are. And 
since I speak German, if he’s Gennan, he’ll answer in Gennan. If he says you’re in 
Gennany, then we’re home free.” 

So she asked, “What if he says you’re not in Germany?” 

I said, “Well then, you see this rock? You pick it up; you hit him on the head. And 
then we’ll go in another direction. We’ll start all over again.” 

She said, “I can’t do it.” 

I said, “Okay, you go and ask him then; I’ll hit him.” 

So she went up, and I was behind, creeping up to him. His back was to me, and I 
held this rock up. This man was lucky, because he said we were in Gennany. Otherwise, I 
would have rammed that rock straight into the back of his head. 
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The Miraculous Jeep 

We were in Gennany; we successfully made it across the border. We were tired; 
we were hungry. There were no trains in Gennany, at all. The only thing that you saw 
moving were American vehicles with American soldiers, some British, very few 
Russians, because they were not in that sector. 

We walked. We ask people for directions; we stopped at any railroad station we 
saw in any town, in the hope that a train would come, but nothing came. 

Even I was beginning to feel totally depressed. By that time we were so filthy, 
that I knew I had lice in my hair, having experienced chicken lice as a child. I avoided 
lice in my hair and body lice all through the war, because at least we could wash. But 
now we were filthy; we were hungry; we were tired. 

We were sitting on the side of a road, and an American jeep sped by. This was an 
open jeep with roll bars, not the fancy jeeps that we have here. He passed us, and then he 
made a U-tum and came back. 

My aunt said, “They’re going to throw us out again.” 

We were too tired to move. It didn’t matter anymore. They stopped, and one of 
the guys jumped out. He asked, “What’s your name?” 

I thought, “Okay, my aunt is right. They’re going to put us in the jeep; we’re 
going to wind up in prison or something." 

My aunt said, “My name is Maria Kania.” 

He opened his jacket and took out two photographs, one of me and another one of 
the whole family. He said, “Your father’s looking for you.” 

He put us in the jeep, and he drove us to Bayreuth. 
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My father had been told by the man who was supposed to bring us over, Mr. 
Geller, that I refused to wait. While we were still walking, Geller had already made it, 
and he was in Bayreuth with his wife and child. Later I found out that my father almost 
killed him for putting his business dealings as a priority over taking me there. My father 
told him he was sending him to Poland and winking at the stuff he was carting around in 
order to bring me out. If I had only had the patience to wait for Geller, I would have 
already been there, but no, I had to do it my own way. 
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My father, at last' 

They brought me to a villa in Bayreuth on a very nice street. It’s strange, but I 
remember the address. It was Number 11 Hugo Riedl Strasse. I don’t know who Hugo 
Riedl was, but they had a street named after him. 

The owner of this villa, who now lived in the servants’ quarters, had been the wife 
of a Nazi. The villa was requisitioned by my father, who was now an employee of the 
Counter Intelligence Corps (CIC) of the American Anny, and he used it for himself as 
well as the Geller family and anybody else who needed housing. These were all Jews, 
and the owner had to be their maid. 

So these American soldiers in the jeep were doing intelligence work. They were 
going toward the East, trying to define their positions, because there was the whole thing 
about where the U.S.S.R. ended and the American Anny began. Knowing that they were 
going on a reconnaissance mission, my father said, “Look for a woman and a child, and 
here are some pictures. When you find them, bring them here.” And that’s what they did. 

So there was my father. He looked the same to me. He was still chunky; he had 
his moustache. His hair wasn’t even gray. He was wearing riding britches, because that’s 
the way he dressed when he rode a motorcycle. 

I ran up to him, and I started crying out of sheer relief. I believed that he was 
alive. I never failed to believe that, but there he was standing before me. He turned to me 
and said, “There’s nothing to cry about. You’re here now,” and turned on his heel and 
walked out. 

I couldn’t understand that, but I accepted it, because I always accepted whatever 


my father did. 
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Years later, when he died, I was in Israel and there was no way for me to get 
back. My aunt Gina talked about him. All the people in the kibbutz who knew him from 
Lwow got together and reminisced about my father, making him come to life the way he 
was. It was a real great way of sitting shiva. 

Gina said, “You know, when he walked out, he broke down. He said he never 
believed that he would ever see you again.” 

I said, “Why didn’t he say something?” 

And she said, “You know your father. He couldn’t show weakness.” 

But it was that quality of his being unable to show weakness that made me 
survive, because I had to meet his expectations. He was not weak, and I was his daughter. 
He kept telling me when I was a young child, “You’re my daughter; there’s nothing that 
you can’t do.” 

My father never asked me what I went through after he left me in the street all 
those years ago. I don’t think he wanted to know. He never told me what he went 
through. He sometimes mentioned a Ukranian town, Dniepropetrovsk and his Polish 
Anny buddies, now prison laborers, who helped hide his Jewish identity. 

I think it was too painful. I don’t know that I had a need to tell him. It was like I 
erased the memories. The only thing I didn’t erase was that I didn’t have my mother, but 
everything else that went in between her being taken away and my finding my father was 
erased. I didn’t want to think about it; I wasn’t ready to deal with it. I was going forward. 

So life became pretty routine. My father was off working almost all the time. He 
also packed a gun in a hip holster. His mission was to exterminate and bring to justice as 
many Nazis as possible. 
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The Americans were part of the 8th Army; they opened the concentration camps. 
They were not very tolerant. What they considered justice maybe was frontier justice. 
They were trying to ferret out all the Nazis who had gone into hiding. 

The other thing that my father was supposed to do was to control displaced 
persons, most of whom were Jews, who were engaged in huge illegal activities in 
collusion with some of the Americans, who would sell their fathers and mothers in order 
to come back with a stash. Gasoline was disappearing; foodstuff was disappearing, 
cigarettes. The favorite stuff was cigarettes. Cigarettes were as valuable as money. Sugar, 
coffee, anything the U.S. Army was living on, used to dribble out and find its way to the 
black market, which was run, by and large, by Jews, who were always good at trading, 
and they were trying to rebuild their lives, too. So they established businesses. 

My father was told, “You’ve got to stop this.” A certain amount everybody 
expected, but some of it was blatant and obscene. 

My father would travel to all of these DP camps around the American sector, 
explaining to the leadership that they had to stop the blatant black marketeering. As Jews, 
we tend to fonn communities, and leaders develop out of those communities. He would 
explain to the leadership, “Look, I’ll cut you some slack, but you can’t make it so blatant. 
That can’t be tolerated.” 

He had to make examples of some of them. Some of them wound up in Landsberg 
Prison. So my father wasn’t exactly loved by everybody. He wasn’t loved by the 
Gennans; he wasn’t loved by some of the Jews, who felt he was a traitor to his own 
people, because he was telling them, after everything they had been through, they had to 
dampen their entrepreneurial spirits. 
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This was a year in which life was relatively settled. The Gellers were there. 
Whenever my father could, we all had a big meal together. Mrs. Liesl, the owner of the 
villa, was a very good maid. 

I was totally hungry. I mean, I was starved. If it didn’t move, I would eat it. I 
learned how to bake, because nobody could give me enough baked stuff. My father 
would take me on rides. He got a sidecar to his motorcycle, where you slipped in sort of 
like a kayak. He taught me how to ride a motorcycle. He taught me about motors. He had 
a very nice Mercedes Benz convertible, red, with leather seats, taken off some Nazi, I’m 
sure. 

My aunt and I went to Garmisch-Patenkirchen, during that winter, since I skied. It 
was wonderful. We would take the tram up to the Zugspitze and ski down. The Zugspitze 
had a very nice cafe on top, which, if you had American identification, you could use. It 
was used by the servicemen. 

My aunt didn’t drive, and, of course, I was too young to drive. We had a 
chauffeur, who was somebody my father knew from his days in the Polish Underground. 
This was a very good-looking guy. My aunt was spending a lot of time with him when we 
drove to Garmisch-Patenkirchen. 

Everything was fine, but one day, it must have been in the fall, even before we 
started going skiing, my father said, “You’re going to school.” 

I said, “What school?” 

“Well, there are only German schools here, but you speak Gennan. You haven’t 
been in school all through the war, except for a very brief period of time. You have to go 


to school.” 
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I said, “I am not going to sit in a Gennan classroom with Goddamn German 
Nazis, taught by Nazi teachers. I am not going to school.” 

He found out how stubborn his daughter could be. He gave up on the idea. 

I was having a wonderful time not going to school. I was doing what I wanted to 
do. I acquired a dog; she was a stray, but she was a purebred. She was a terrier, and she 
was impossible. I called her Hexy, which meant "little witch.” 
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Two American soldiers 

American soldiers had been in the war, in the European Theater, without being 
recycled back for a couple of years. Some of them had gone all the way through Sicily 
and Italy. Some of them left kids at home. To them, just seeing a child was wonderful. So 
I had a whole slew of American daddies. They would bring me stuff. Whatever they had 
in the canteen, I would get. 

At this point I was 13 years old. 

There were two men who stood out, two Americans. One was a lawyer from 
Massachusetts; his name was Captain Mitzy. He had a daughter my age, so he was really 
drawn to me. He spent a lot of time with me. He tried to teach me to play the piano. If 
you recall, I gave up on the piano as a youngster. He tried to teach me to play American 
songs, which, of course, I was anxious to leam. I didn’t speak any English, so I didn’t 
understand the lyrics. He taught me to play and sing, “Yes sir, that’s my baby, no sir, I 
don't mean maybe.” 

The Americans started showing American movies. I didn’t understand a blessed 
word, but I will never forget the first time I saw Veronica Lake. It was great. She had half 
of her face covered with her hair. I’ll never forget the movie, because I later realized what 
it was. There was a series here called, “I Married a Witch.” That was an original 
Veronica Lake movie. Of course, I didn’t understand the dialogue, so I didn’t know what 
it was all about. But that’s what it was. 

The other American, whose name I do not remember, was a big guy, and he was 
African American. Until that time, I had not seen anybody with black skin. I’m sure that I 
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saw books with Sambo and stuff, but I had never seen a black person. I was fascinated by 
him, and he saw how fascinated I was. I think he had some relationship with my father 
that had to do with the work that my father was doing. One day he came, and he was 
sitting and waiting for my father. I kept standing there, staring at him. He said, “It’s okay; 
you can touch me.” 

So I touched him. Then I looked at my finger, and he said, “It doesn’t come off.” 
He spoke Gennan. 

I said, “Yes, it does.” 

He said, “You think it comes off with water?” 

I said, “Yes, it comes off with water.” 

He said, “So try it.” 

So I wet my finger, and I rubbed it. And then I looked at it. I said, “It doesn’t 
come off.” 

He said, “There are a lot of people like that.” 

Those are the two that I really remember. 
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Seeking a normal life 

I walked the streets of Bayreauth telling Gennan adults to step into the gutter. I 
would stand on the sidewalk and say, “Du verfluchen Deutschen. Rous mit ir — You 
Goddamn Germans, out with you.” 

They were cowards, because I think by that time they started to understand that 
they were hated, and that mede them feel vulnerable. In some way, they were getting a 
dose of their own medicine. 

It’s very hard to say there were innocent people, and how can you paint with a 
large brush, but it’s hard not to. I wonder whether the families of those 3,000 people that 
condemn a whole people, but it’s hard not to. 

Gennans had cooperated with the Nazis maybe out of fear. They did it maybe out 
of ignorance, although it was hard to be ignorant. Maybe they were in denial. When 
you’re the victim, it’s very ha were in the World Trade Center are not caught in the same 
dilemma. We’re trying not to rd to say, “Well there were some good people and some bad 
people, and there were even good people who did not stand up to be counted.” It’s hard, 
because you think, “You should have stood up and been counted. Maybe you would have 
made a difference.” 

There are no simple answers to that, but I was angry. I no longer had to be 
depressed, because I didn’t have to hide the anger. I was telling adults to step off the 
sidewalk, because I had a right. And they did. 

So then my father decided life had to be nonnalized for me. If I wasn’t going to 
go to school, he was going to give me a mother. One day he and my Aunt Gina came to 
me with this brilliant idea that, since she was my mother’s sister and my aunt, and since 
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she had no problem marrying my father, it would be a good idea if she became my 
mother. 

Well, I had enough brains to know that if I said, “No, I don’t like it,” nothing 
would change. She was my least favorite aunt. I knew she was instrumental in helping me 
survive, if not saving my life, but as far as I was concerned, she was responsible for the 
fact that my mother had been taken, because Gina left my grandmother, and my 
grandmother wound up with us. In my childish logic, that’s why my mother was taken, 
cause she wouldn’t let go of my grandmother, and Gina, who didn’t let me wear her 
fancy pom-pom slippers and try on her fancy marabou negligees, was the bad one. 

Now my father was trying to saddle me with Aunt Gina as my mother. Horror of 
horrors! I knew that I could not overtly say, “No,” because it wouldn’t work. I was smart 
enough for that. 

So I staged a scene at dinner. I created a situation where she told me to do 
something or eat something, and I refused. She became more insistent, because now she 
saw herself in the role of my mother-to-be, and I had to listen to her. I became coldly 
noncompliant, not with hysteria, but very calmly saying, “No.” No matter what she did, I 
said, “No.” 

I brought her to the point of total fury. My father and the Gellers were sitting at 
the table — Lonek, the son; Mr. Geller and Hanka Geller, the wife. My aunt reached 
across the table and smacked me in the face. “You will do so.” 

I very calmly turned to my father and said, “My mother never hit me in the face, 
and this is the mother you’re going to give me?” 

They didn’t get married. 
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So then my father was really desperate. He started calling me “ Wildechaya ,” or 
“Wild Harriet,” and he wanted to get me out of Germany. In Yiddish, when you call 
somebody a wildechaya, it means they’re totally out of control. I was a wild adolescent at 
that point. 

I had a lot of attitude, and I had survived pretty much on my own, with my aunt’s 
help and other people’s help. But I was full of piss and vinegar, because nobody could 
tell me what to do. How can you tell an adolescent what to do after they’ve made it 
through what I had been through? 

I never considered myself lucky that I survived; I considered myself better. But 
that’s because my father always considered me better. And I think in many ways, when 
you talk about people’s attitudes on a post-traumatic basis, it has to do with who they 
were before the trauma hit them. I was arrogant before, I was arrogant during and I was 
arrogant after. 
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Preparations to Go to Palestine 

My father was desperate to get me out of Germany, because I was wild, and I 
needed school. There was a lack of pennanence in Germany. We knew we weren’t going 
to stay there. You couldn’t sink roots in Gennany. This was a displaced persons place. 
Everybody was there, having come from somewhere and going somewhere. 

There was nothing left in Poland. Before we left Poland there were anti-Semitic 
breakouts. Most of them, I think with hindsight as an adult, were economically based, 
because some of the Jews were coming back and reclaiming their property. Those people 
from whom I stole cookies, and therefore they didn’t adopt me, were people who 
appropriated the store in which they worked. The Jewish owners did come back and 
claimed it. Who needs the Jews coming back and upsetting our life? We like it the way it 
is, so let’s get rid of the Jews. Hitler didn’t kill all of them. Let’s finish the job. 

My father decided that it made sense to send me to my aunt in Palestine, to the 
kibbutz. She would take charge of me. 

I had no problem with that idea once I found him. I had a problem going to 
Palestine while we were in transit, but once I found him, and he said, “You’re going to go 
to Aunt Maryla in the kibbutz, because there’s still a children’s aliyah that was okay. 

The same thing that was happening in Czechoslovakia when we were trying to get 
across to the western part of Germany, was happening with all the displaced person 
camps in the American Zone of Germany. These were underground efforts on the part of 
the Jewish freedom movement, the Haganah, to get people out, as many able-bodied 
young people who could fight and as many children as they could. They felt the future of 
the state was in bringing children over and, very frankly, indoctrinating them. They felt 
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that people who were in their 30s and 40s were too debilitated by their experience to be 
much use. 

These were hard, tough fighters. They would organize trains of children and youth 
and run them through Hungary into Italy, and then through the southern ports of Italy, 
mostly Sicily, run them past Cypress and then land them illegally. God knows where the 
Mafia was in all of this, but I’m sure they had a finger in that pie. 

So my father was all ready to put me on such a shipment. My Aunt Gina couldn’t 
go, because she was no use to them, but they promised my father that eventually they 
would bring over people like my Aunt Gina and him. He was also too old for them. They 
were looking for 16, 17, up to 22-year-olds. They were looking for young men and 
women who were still emotionally capable of connecting to picking up a gun and 
fighting, rather than having been debilitated, because they’d lost part of their life and 
their wives or husbands or lovers. If the young people survived, the Haganah felt they 
were good material for fighting. 

So I was packed and ready to go, and at the last minute, my father was told that 
there was no place for me. He found out that even these Jewish fighters, who stood for 
everything that was right, were not above bribery. Somebody had bought my seat on the 
train, and that somebody was somebody he knew from one of the displaced camps. 

There was this pair of sisters. The oldest sister, who really was instrumental in 
saving the younger one, was named Stena. She wasn’t a very pretty woman; she was 
attractive, but she wasn’t beautiful. But her sister, Dzidka, was breathtakingly beautiful. 
Once I got to know what Elizabeth Taylor looked like, that’s how this one looked. She 
had raven black hair with purple-blue eyes, creamy white complexion with rosy cheeks. 
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God only knows how she got through the concentration camps, cause they went through 
Auschwitz and Birkenau and everything else. But my father met them, and at one point 
he even entertained the idea of getting married to Stena, but she wanted nothing out of 
life except to get her precious sister, her beautiful other self, out of Gennany and into a 
safe haven. She’s the one who bought my seat. 

So my father decided that the Jewish Palestinian leaders were corrupt, and my 
father was a purist when it came to bribery and stuff like that. He really had a puritanical 
streak in him. He wouldn’t condone it. He separated paying for something that you 
wanted to buy from depriving somebody else of their right or stealing, which is why he 
was such an asset to the counter intelligence corps of the American Army. Although he 
gave a break to the Jews who were buying stolen goods from Americans who wanted to 
make their little bundle before they got discharged home, it was like the first warning. “I 
won’t give you a ticket, but next time you speed, your license gets suspended.” He was 
absolutely aghast that these people who made it through the war and lost so much were so 
dishonest. He had this fantasy that those who made it were of another breed, and they 
owed so much, because they survived, and they had to be purified by their experience. 

I think he was enraged, because it was done to me, because he saw me on the train 
going safely, and somebody else bought the seat. He also was a man who, when enraged, 
would go to extremes. So he decided that Palestine was not where he wanted to go, and 
where his child should be, and that’s how we wound up in the U.S. 

Gina, by the way, wound up in Palestine eventually. Initially, she went to live 
with Maryla on the kibbutz, and then she got herself a job, met somebody and lived in 
Tel Aviv, in the city. She was not the kibbutz type. 
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Paperwork so we can go to America 

He finally got through to whomever his superiors were. I’m only conjecturing, but 
he must have said, “I have this adolescent child. She’s not going to school; she’s running 
wild. I have to take her out of here.” 

There were no refugees being allowed into the United States yet. They had not 
established a refugee quota. We’re talking about the spring of 1946, barely a year after 
the European Theater was closed. They recognized the service my father did for the CIC. 
Capt. Mitzy got hold of some congressman he knew, and they passed a special act to 
pennit my father and me to come over to the United States. Of course, there were no 
passenger ships or passenger planes. So arrangements were made, again in recognition of 
his service, to put us on an Army transport ship out of Bremenhafen that would carry 
home some of the 8 th Anny that was being relieved of active duty. 

We had to go to Munich, which was the headquarters of the American Sector, to 
the consulate that had been established. There were a lot of people with American 
citizenship who were stuck during the war in Germany, and they were now trying to get 
home. 

We went there, and we were met by an American in uniform. He interviewed us 
to process our entry, our visas. He asked, “What are your names?” 

My father said, “I’m Isadore Schatz, and this is my daughter, Henryka Schatz.” 

The soldier said, “Okay, let’s see your papers.” 

“Well, we don’t have any papers.” 

“What do you mean you don’t have any papers? Everybody has papers.” 
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“Well, no, we don’t have these papers, because we burned them, because if we 
were found with these papers, we would be dead, and I’m standing here before you.” 

“Well, I’m sorry. I can’t process a visa if you don’t have papers.” 

So my father looked at me, and I looked at my father, and my father said, “Okay, 
we have papers.” 

My father gave him these false papers, and I became Henryka Dronska. But I 
insisted on keeping my name, stubborn again. So they made me Henryka Schatz Dronska, 
and not even Dronsky, Dronska, because I was female, so it was going to end in A. 

This poor guy at the consulate, worn down but presented with some papers, wrote 
the visas for Jacob Jack Dronsky and his daughter, Henryka Schatz Dronska. Our tickets 
for the S.S. Marine Perch were also done the same way. 
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The Arrest 

So we had the papers, and we knew we were going to sail for America, where the 
streets are paved with gold and manna comes from heaven. 

Our vision of the United States was truly exaggerated, except that it wasn’t. To 
this day I get teary when I hear the national anthem, "the land of the free," because to me 
this still is the best possible place in the world to be. Even with the restrictions that we’re 
facing now and will continue to face, it’s the land of the free. There’s no other place in 
the world like this. And it’s a land of plenty. If you’re able to work, you can find work, if 
you’re not ashamed of doing just anything. You can find work to feed yourself, and it’s 
hard, but you can do it. 

The ship we were supposed to sail on was the SS Marine Perch. The SS Marine 
Perch was a troop ship, and it was in Bremen ha fen. It delivered some fresh soldiers, and 
it was bringing back some of the combat-weary 8th Anny. This was in August 1946. The 
troops had been in the European Theater since the invasion; they were tired, and they 
were being shipped back to the States. Fresh people were coming in. 

The driver that my father had was going to drive us and drop us off; everything 
was neatly tied, and Gina was staying behind. She was going to Palestine. The package 
that the American Army fashioned for my father only included him and me. It didn’t 
include any extended family. It would have included a wife, if there had been one, which 
maybe was the reason that my aunt wanted to be his wife. 

Just as we were leaving Hugo Riedl Strasse, military police came and arrested my 
father. Before they took him away, he instructed me to go with the chauffeur to 
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Bremen ha fen. The ship was sailing in 24 hours. He told me to wait for him, but if I did 
not see him and the ship was ready to sail, he told me to go. 

Again I had the same sense that I did years before when we parted on the street. I 
believed him. I believed that he would be there, and I also understood that if he was not 
there, I was going to follow his instructions, just as I understood when we left each other 
on the street comer years before, that I was not to look back. I left in that car, and I got 
delivered to Bremenhafen. I didn’t know why they arrested my father, but the people who 
arrested him were MP, white helmet, armbands, MP bands, guns, everything. There was a 
jeep marked Military Police, They disarmed him; he always carried a gun. They loaded 
him into the jeep, and they took him away. 
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In Bremenhafen, waiting 

I was in Bretnenhafen by myself in a hotel, which was, I realized, a little peculiar, 
because there were a lot of women coming and going. It was a port hotel, and I think it 
was being used as a meeting place for ladies who were in business. I didn’t know what 
that was, except I had a sense from my readings of Guy de Maupassant, that these were 
ladies of leisure and pleasure. They were very well made up, and they were dressed 
provocatively. There were a lot of American soldiers and sailors with them. I was there in 
a room, and I had to wait. 

During the day I had nothing to do, so I wandered through the port town, and as 
usual, I found my comfort in food. I found that they were selling herrings out of barrels. 
These were salted herrings that they would offer to you by reaching in and picking up a 
herring by the tail. It had a head on it, and it wasn’t scaled; it was the whole nine yards. It 
wasn’t gutted or anything. It was salted, so it had been in the barrel for awhile, and I 
guess decomposed enough. I always had a thing about salt. I loved salt, so herring was a 
very nice food. Some people started eating them at the head and went all the way to the 
tail, not bothering to take anything out, because the bones are quite soft. My mother had a 
passion for fish heads, but I never liked them, so I would bite the head off and spit it out. 
You wiped your hands on your clothes; they didn’t give you napkins. And I think there 
was also bread, herrings and bread. I remember wandering from herring barrel to herring 
barrel. I don’t remember what else I ate; the memory that stays with me is the smell of 
the herring barrels and the sellers. 

I think I spent two nights there, because I was dropped off at night, and then I 
spent a day wandering. I was going to sleep again the second night, and the ship was 
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going to sail at dawn. Lo and behold, I came to my hotel after wandering, and my father 
was there. 

I asked him what happened, and he said he never knew the name of his accusers, 
but some of the people he had testified against, that he put in jail and had lost their 
consignment of stolen goods, denounced him to the American government as being a 
Communist spy. Only by getting his superiors in the CIC involved, was he finally able to 
convince the Military Police that the last thing in the world he was was a Communist. He 
had had his livelihood and everything else taken away by the Communists in Lvov. They 
finally let him go, just in time for the ship to sail. He only got there in time, because the 
CIC arranged for the same Military Police who arrested him to run him through all of the 
sector military checkpoints to the port at Bremenhafen. 
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On the Ship 

Don’t think of it as the kind of passenger ship that civilians take; this was a troop 
ship. It was totally stripped down and camouflage painted, and it had sailors’ hammocks, 
one mess hall and a mess kitchen. 

My father was quartered with the men, and I was quartered in another part of the 
ship and provided with a 24-hour guard. I guess they must have been soldiers; I don’t 
think they were Military Police. I was an adolescent female, and these were combat 
troops. I think that nobody wanted to take a chance. 

I never felt threatened. During the day I was able to go all over the ship. Those 
guys loved me. Most of them had left either children or younger sisters at home. They 
just paid so much attention to me. 

We crossed in August. That’s a rough crossing of the Atlantic, because you’re 
getting the hurricane season, and you have a lot of wind and waves. This ship had no 
stabilizers, because it was a troop ship. 

Amazingly, 90 percent of those hardened soldiers got totally seasick. Even my 
father got seasick. I did not. A handful of soldiers and I would appear in the mess, and we 
would pig out, because the cook had nobody else to feed. Anything we wanted, he would 
try to make. 

The one thing I found very distasteful was that when you got a tray and you went 
through the chow line, sometimes the oatmeal was put on first, and then somebody else 
missed part of the tray that was still empty, and would put scrambled eggs and spam on 
top of the oatmeal. I never was able to accommodate to having oatmeal, which I 
considered to be something with sweet on it, and then spam and eggs. 
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The other thing I found totally distasteful were the eggs. They were powdered, 
and the technology for powdering eggs and doing things with them in 1946 was far from 
developed. You had to doctor them. So we put all kinds of condiments on them. 

But I ate everything that wasn’t moving. I was especially fascinated by the bread, 
which was white, totally white. It’s bread that I wouldn’t touch today, because I’ve had 
more than enough white bread. But I had never seen bread like that. It was like paper, and 
it didn’t crumble, didn’t have a crust. You could make little figures out of it. 

It was a pleasant time for me because of all the attention I was getting. I liked the 
food I was getting, and if I liked something especially, the cook would try to make it. 

I was the only female on board, and my father and I were the only civilians. There 
were no refugees coming over in August of 1946. The only reason we were on that boat 
was because of the service my father gave to the American government. Nobody else was 
getting visas. 

I always wondered what my father thought was going to happen if I wound up in 
New York alone, but later I found out that he had a conversation with one of the soldiers 
who was returning, a Jewish chaplain who served with the 8th Army and was being sent 
back. The chaplain had called HIAS, the Hebrew Immigration Aid Society and made 
arrangements to have them meet me. I had such faith in my father, it never occurred to 
me to wonder whether I was going to wind up in New York all by myself with nowhere 
to go. Daddy said go; you go. 
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America and streets of gold 

It took over 10 days to make the crossing, and I think the most fascinating part of 
it was when the ship finally came into the Port of New York. It was very early in the 
morning. The dawn was just breaking, and we anchored at the foot of the Statue of 
Liberty. I still remember it. It was such a tremendous relief. It’s not a great statue, 
artistically speaking, but it represents everything, and there she was with that stupid 
torch. I felt absolutely safe, and I felt I was coming home. 

The ship had to stop at the Statue of Liberty, because immigration had to come on 
board, to make sure that we could be allowed in. There was no question about the troops 
coming in, but we were two civilians. So the immigration boat had to stop the troop ship, 
and the immigration officers came on board and looked at our visas. Then we were free 
to go. 

In 1946, you landed on a pier on the West Side in the Hudson River. They had 
fruit vendors lined up, waiting for ships. When we landed, there was this HIAS lady 
looking for us, and she stood there crying. She heard about what happened in Europe, but 
we were the first survivors she’d ever seen. As far as I know, we were the first Holocaust 
survivors to make it over here. The others started coming in September and October. 

There was no provision for civilian transport. That was part of the problem. There 
were some people who were in displaced person camps who had American citizenship, 
who were caught by the war. Some countries, and Poland was one of them, didn’t 
recognize American citizenship if you were born in Poland. If I went back to Poland right 
now, as far as they’re concerned, I’m a Polish citizen. You can’t renounce under Polish 
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law. These people were caught, because when they tried to get out, the authorities said 
they were Polish, and the Germans said, “You’re not getting out. This piece of paper 
means nothing. You’re a Jew; you’re a Polish Jew — concentration camp.” 

America wanted to bring those people over, because they were U.S. citizens. Also 
eligible to come here were relatives of people who were in the United States. The 
American relatives went to the consulates and said, “We’ll vouch for these people. We 
will sign affidavits saying that they will never be a burden on any local, state or federal 
government.” Those people were waiting; they were ready to go, but the reason we were 
here first was because of my father’s service to the Counter Intelligence Corps, therefore, 
we were accommodated on a troop ship. 

The woman from HIAS turned to me and said, in Yiddish, which I understood, 
because I spoke Gennan, though we never spoke Yiddish, “You’re now in America. 

What do you want? You can have anything you want.” 

I said, “Could I have an orange?” 

She said, “Wait here.” 

So she went to those vendors. They had bananas, pears, apples and oranges, and 
she came back with a dozen oranges. 

I’ll never forget thinking everything they said about America was true. You ask 
for an orange, they don’t give you an orange; they give you a dozen. America was the 
land of plenty. 

That image stayed with me until I became a social worker for the Department of 
Welfare, and I was assigned to Harlem, mostly because the woman who hired me didn’t 
think that I would survive long in the job. I became so incensed at the poverty, that of 
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course I survived, and I fought it. I thought nobody could be hungry in the United States. 
In America you ask for one thing, and they give you a dozen. 

So I’m on the pier with a bag of a dozen oranges, and I really think that the streets 
are covered with gold, which comes in the form of a dozen oranges when you ask for 
one. The social worker for Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, HIAS, was the one who was 
crying; I was deliriously happy. She was standing there with tears running down her face, 
because I was the first child who was a Holocaust survivor who came to the United 
States. I was 13, almost 14. 
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Our First Day in America 

So we were on United States soil, and we obviously had to live somewhere. The 
social worker took us to a hotel with which HIAS had made arrangements. It was called 
the Broadway Central Hotel. It was on Lower Broadway, and it’s very strange, because 
after I became a social worker, I used to house welfare clients in that hotel. It was a 
transient hotel that was used by social service agencies. 

That hotel is not standing anymore. They finally tore it down and built some 
fancy high rise where it had been. But whenever I went in there with a new welfare 
client, I would tell them the story of my first night in the United States, which was spent 
in this hotel. I was working mostly with welfare clients who were young women, who 
were pregnant without being married, and you’re talking about the 1950s. In the 1950s, 
you had to hide and give the baby up for adoption. So these women really needed to be 
given some sense that there is a way out of this. There is another life that I can fashion for 
myself. 

Although my father had been living very well in Gennany, his house and his car 
were issued to him by the United States Army. Any money he made, he spent, helping 
other people. So we had almost nothing when we arrived in the U.S. My father was given 
$5, and I was given $5. And that was all we had besides the pin that I had schlepped 
throughout, which was my mother’s, and wasn’t worth very much, and there was no point 
in selling it. My father also had an Austrian gold coin. I guess that was the last thing to 
hold onto. If things got really, totally desperate, that’s when you sold it. Otherwise it was 
your savings account, your last resort. It’s very strange, because my niece called me, and 
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she said she’s getting married in January. She asked, “Do you have anything from my 
grandfather?” 

That shook me up, because I had forgotten all about it. I said, “Yes, I have this 
gold coin that has the profile of the Emperor Franz Josef on it. The inscription says, 
“Emperor of Austria” and it mentions Galicia, which is the province where Lwow was. It 
was Poland, then became Austria, Galicia and then became Poland again. 

She said, “I need something from my grandfather. I would like to have it be 
something borrowed.” That’s what she wanted to tack into her wedding gown when she 
marched down the aisle. My niece was named after her grandfather, Jacoba. He was dead 
by the time she was born. 

My father had the coin. I had the pin that belonged to my mother, and we had $5 
apiece; that was it. 

I don’t know how we had the courage, but as soon as we could, we got out of the 
hotel, and we walked to Fifth Avenue. We asked, “Fifth Avenue, Fifth Avenue?” because 
Fifth Avenue was a very famous street. But, of course, not around Lower Broadway. 
There was nothing there. Somebody finally helped us understand the need for the bus, 
because we really wanted to see Fifth Avenue. So we took a double-decker bus, which no 
longer runs; it hasn’t for a while. We sat in the top of the bus, and we went the whole 
length of Fifth Avenue, I think it was 15 cents. It didn’t make too much of a dent in the 
$5 we each had. 

On this double-decker, all I did was look up. I had never seen skyscrapers before. 
The tallest building that I had seen was the Church of St. Elizabeth, which had these 
spires. That was it. This was an incredible experience, stones rising into the sky. 
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Then we must have communicated in some way with somebody. My father spoke 
English, I didn’t, so he was doing most of the talking. We wanted to eat, and we couldn’t 
have an expensive meal. Somehow we wound up on 42 nd Street, because, of course, we 
wanted to see Times Square and Times Tower. Times Square was also famous. 

We ate at Horn & Hardart, and I was fascinated. There was a woman sitting there 
who made change from dollar bills. You had all these nickels, and you looked at the food 
through the glass. Then you put in a couple of nickels, the door popped open, and the 
food was yours. And you sat at these tables that had bread. You could have as much 
bread as you wanted! And the sugar was free; you could put as much sugar into your 
coffee as you wanted. This was a total revelation. 

So my first meal in the United States, after the oranges, was Horn & Hardart. It 
was a meal I have never forgotten. And what did I have? I had a ham sandwich with 
cheese, which must have stuck in my memory from the days when I went with the pink 
meat to the school. Then I had pie. I never had apple pie before. We didn’t make apple 
pies; we made apple strudel. I had apple pie, and then I had ice cream. 
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My father finds his way 

We started going to HIAS, and my father was obviously doing most of the 
talking, between Yiddish, which he spoke and I didn’t, but I understood, and English. We 
couldn’t stay pennanently at the hotel. HIAS, interviewed my father to see what kind of 
job he could get. 

He was a licensed phannacist in Poland, but none of his pharmaceutical skills or 
the degree in pharmacy were applicable here. The only job that he could really qualify for 
was the lowest possible entry-level job. We’re talking ‘46, and men were coming back, 
getting demobilized from the European Theater, so the better job market was drying up, 
because it was absorbing the veterans. Also, when the men went to fight, the women, 
who never had jobs before, flooded into the job market. So with demobilization, it was 
like fitting two employees into one available job. And then you had Mr. Dronsky, the 
refugee, and where does he go? His English is not perfect. He has no clerical skills, nor 
any degrees that are applicable. 

HIAS had contacts with all the Jewish businesses. Seventh Avenue was replete 
with Jewish businesses, and there was a belt manufacturer there that told them he would 
hire my father. So my father’s first job in the United States was punching holes in belts 
that were made in a factory. 

It must have been extremely difficult for my father to go from running his own 
phannacy and later, working for the American Army in a position of responsibility to 
punching belts. I think he escaped into writing. There were a lot of newspapers that were 
being published by Poles who wound up here in exile and the Polish-Jewish community 
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that came here before 1939. These were not the established papers, but esoteric, 
intellectual papers. My father wrote a lot for them. 

So then they found my father a place to live — again, the Jewish connection. 

There was an owner of a hotel on 54 th Street. I don’t think I can dredge up the name of 
the hotel. It was one of the smaller hotels that really served as a pied a terre for Jewish 
businessmen who came out of the suburbs and needed to spend the night in town or 
wanted to spend a night in town away from their Jewish princesses. It must have been 
used as a pied a terre forever, because at the top floor were garret rooms, which were 
once used by butlers when the gentlemen came to town from their Long Island estates. 
These gentlemen must not have wanted to use their clubs, because there were the 
Harvard, Princeton and Penn Clubs, right there on West 54 th Street. Yale is 42 nd , but all 
the other clubs are right there. So they had these pied a terres with the butler’s quarters, 
and my father took a garret room with garret windows, and it was just enough for one 


person. 
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A Place for Me 

I needed to go to school, and I could not be left alone when my father was 
working. I was still a young child. Out of this conversation came the sense, which was 
shared with me after the decision was made, that I would have to live with a family while 
my father established himself and created an environment where he and I could form a 
family. 

I had no response to that. At that point, I think I was accepting on an emotional 
level of the fact that my life would be filled with changes, none of which I could 
anticipate, and I was just going to have to roll with the punches, because life wasn’t bad 
anymore. My father was with me; my belly was full, and I was in the United States. I 
didn’t like the prospect of living away from my father, but he kept saying, “It’s going to 
work out, and we’re not going to separate. Wherever you’re going to be, I’m going to see 
you.” 

Through HIAS he was able to find an association of Lemburg, Lwow, Jews who 
had settled in the United States before the war. One of the families, somebody he knew, 
was the Lieblich family. They were furriers. The first brother who came here was the 
black sheep of the family and belonged to the Communist Party in Poland. He was 
threatened with arrest before 1939, because Poland did not tolerate Communism. So he 
was shipped here, and he went into the fur business, because that’s all he knew. Later, he 
brought his two brothers over. Then the war began, and he couldn’t bring his parents 
over. One of the brothers was married. His name was Max, his wife’s name was Giza and 
they had two children. One child was Felice, who was three years older than I was, and 
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the other was a boy, Sever, who was much older. He must have been all of 18, but as far 
as I was concerned, he was much older. 

They had a going business at 150 West 30 th St., right in the fur district, on the 16 th 
floor. The business was Lieblich Brothers, and they specialized in Persian lamb, which 
was all the rage. Every Jewish woman on Long Island had a Persian lamb coat. That was 
before mink became the standard. 

My father told me that until he could create a home for me, I would stay with the 
Lieblichs, and he took me up there to 150 W. 30 th St. They had a showroom that was 
filled with the smell of fur. The smell of dressed skins is really wonderful. They had these 
bundles of fur all over the floor. And there was a model, who was also a bookkeeper and 
a general factotum, but she modeled the coats. It was so luxurious. Here I was off the 
boat and in the middle of these luxurious fur coats and all these ladies who came in there 
to buy. 

This was August, so everybody was getting ready for winter. The coats were 
made, they were hanging on the racks, and the model was parading up and down. 

The Lieblichs spoke Polish and Yiddish, but I didn’t understand Yiddish very 
well. Sever, the son, was in business, too. He must have been over 18, because he had 
finished high school. And the brothers were there. The brother who was a Communist, 
Adolph Lieblich, was now the head of the Turners’ Association, which was set up to 
negotiate with the furriers’ union. It was the furriers’ union, now, that was Communist, 
and he was the employer. 
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Max Lieblich is the one whose home I was supposed to go to. He had Felice and 
Sever, the two children. My father said this is where I was going to go, and he said, 
“We’ll see each other on Sundays.” So it must have been the middle of the week. 

I said, “All right.” There were no choices. 

This was the first time I had met these people. My father was once again walking 
out the door. But he was again saying to me, “It’s going to work out that I’m going to see 
you,” and he had a track record, as far as I was concerned. We made it through the war, 
and whatever he said came true. This will come true; I had no reason to doubt it. 
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The Train to Long Island 

My father left me there, and the Lieblichs explained to me in Polish that I had to 
sit and wait, because they were going to put me on a train. I was going to go to Long 
Island, where they lived, but they couldn’t go with me, because it was the middle of the 
day. Again, there were no choices. 

I’d been on trains before, in Poland. I was almost nabbed by the Nazis on a train, 
when I was with Pani Mrozowa. It was all so familiar, but it was not threatening, because 
this was the United States, and this was the safe place. Well it was until the 11 th of 
September. 

So in the afternoon, Sever, Max’s son, who spoke broken Polish, took me to the 
train. We went to the old Pennsylvania Station, which is no longer there. It was a 
magnificent building. To me it looked like a palace with all these columns and marble 
inside. We were going to the Long Island Railroad, so we went downstairs. 

Sever gave me a string with a card on my chest, and he explained to me that the 
card told the conductor what town I was supposed to get off in, so I didn’t have to worry 
about missing my stop. The name of the town on the card was Hewlett. 

I had nothing. I was going to be on this train with this card. I had total faith, 
because all I had was an ability to survive. I don’t remember whether they fed me lunch 
or not, but Sever wanted to make sure that I wouldn’t be hungry, so he bought candy 
bars, and then he didn’t want me to be bored, and understanding that I couldn’t read 
English, he bought me all the picture magazines. He bought me Look and Life and 
whatever else had pictures in it and very little text. 
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We got to the train, and he told the conductor that I didn’t speak any English. I 
assume that’s what he told the conductor, because I didn’t understand what he was 
saying. I had the sign that I was to get off at Hewlett and somebody would be waiting for 
me. 

I still remember the train. It had rush seats. It was a very old-fashioned Long 
Island Railroad train. It was like a milk run; it stopped at every town. I looked through 
the magazines, and I waited for the conductor to come and tell me to get off. I was 
anxious. I didn’t know where I was going; I didn’t know who I was going to live with, 
but there were no choices. 

Finally, after what seemed an incredibly long period of time — I had no watch, so 
I didn’t know what time it was — the conductor came. He leaned out, holding onto the 
open door of the train, with one foot high in the air beyond the step, and he said, 
“Hewlett.” And then the train stopped, and it wouldn’t go until he signaled it to go, so he 
came and got me. I was in Hewlett. 

I didn’t know what Mrs. Lieblich, Giza, looked like. I stood and I stood and I 
stood. The platform was empty except for a woman standing there. This woman had red 
hair cut very short, very curly. She had platfonn shoes with ankle straps. The heels must 
have been at least three inches high, clunky platforms with clunky three-inch heels and 
ankle straps, a short dress, and a shoulder pocketbook. I was the last one left; everybody 
else was gone. She came up to me, and she said, “Henryka?” 

I said, “Yes,” And then we couldn’t communicate, because she didn’t speak any 
Polish. But I knew that this was somebody who knew who I was, because she called my 
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name. So she maneuvered me into the car, which was an old, pre-World War II Pontiac, 
nothing like my father’s snazzy Mercedes in Germany; it was kind of battle green. 
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My new home 

So I got into the car, and she drove me to a six-story apartment house. We got out 
and took an elevator up. When the door opened, there was a woman who spoke Polish, 
Giza. Her daughter, Felice, was sick, so she hadn’t wanted to leave the house, and she 
asked Sam’s wife to pick me up. Sam’s wife didn’t speak any Polish. She was the first 
generation of her family that was born in the United States. Her mother had come in 
steerage from Russia before World War II and, at that time, still lived in the Bronx. 

So there I was — new world, new day, new people. I was very comfortable in this 
household, because they spoke Polish. Felice was older than I was, and she was 
wonderful. 

Giza took me to school, and I had an interview with the principal. I didn’t speak 
any English, and he wanted to put me into sixth grade, where he thought I could learn 
English and catch up on some of the subjects. I don’t know how we communicated, but 
however we did, he understood that I was very well-versed in history and literature; but 
in science and mathematics, I knew next to nothing. So he figured sixth grade was best 
for me. The principal’s daughter was in the same school, and he told her to buddy me. 
Felice was in the first year of high school. 

I was not happy with sixth grade, because I was a big kid. Somehow we brokered 
a deal, and I still don’t remember how I made myself understood, but he said, if I learned 
English and caught up on some of the basics, that I could skip junior high school. That 


was the carrot at the end of the stick. 
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I didn’t stay with Giza for long. I was going to school, and around the middle of 
the fall Giza found out that her sister survived the concentration camp. There was not 
enough room in this apartment for Giza’s sister and me, because I was sharing Felice’s 
room, which was where Giza would have to put her sister. 

Giza’s sister’s name was Muszka, which means “little fly.” The ships were now 
arriving with the refugees, and Muszka was coming over on the next boat. She got a leg 
up, because one of the majors in the American Anny, who liberated the camp she was in, 
fell in love with her. He told his commanding officer that he wanted to marry her, and he 
wanted her in the United States. So she got an early berth on one of the refugee ships 
coming over. 
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I move in with Sam and Irene 

The family was really very good to me and my father. They talked to Sam, the 
youngest son, to make arrangements for my care. His wife was the one who picked me up 
at the train. Sam always wanted more than one child. They had a child who was 5 years 
old, I was 13, going on 14. They invited me to live with them and be their second child. 

So off I went to another family, and the only one who spoke Polish in the family 
was Sam. The little girl spoke English; the wife spoke English, and I had to leam how to 
speak English. 

Sam and Irene Lieblich were an unlikely pair. Sam was the youngest, pampered 
son of the clan, and Irene was the beautiful daughter of a Russian immigrant of modest 
means. I never heard about Irene’s father; I think her mother was married more than 
once. Irene had a brother, Phillip, who was a butcher. 

I don’t kn ow how Irene and Sam met. Did he see her in the beauty parade at the 
Bronx RKO? According to her, she won that beauty contest. 

Irene was interested in the good life - clothes, houses, cruises, belonging to the 
right country club and, above all, having fun. Sam was into sports, basketball mostly. 

This was before the days of television, so all he had was the radio and the bookies for the 
excitement. Bookies were not legal, but it seemed that a lot of businessmen were willing 
to loose their shirts betting, and Sam was no exception. 

When I first came to live with Sam and Irene, we lived on Frocan Court in 
Hewlett, Long Island. It was a two-story house with an attached garage and a postage- 
stamp yard. You could see into your next-door neighbor’s windows, and Marion and I 
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found amusement in doing that. The first floor had a windowless room, which was the 
maid’s room. It seemed to be one step above the kitchen alcove, in which our Polish 
maids slept. There was a powder room, sink and toilet off the kitchen. 

The sleep-in maids were all from Harlem. They had Sunday and every other 
Thursday off. Sometimes they did not show up on Monday. Somehow, by default, I 
started managing the maids, since Irene could not fire them, no matter how she 
complained about their inadequacy. Step by step, Irene ceded the management of the 
household to me. The only thing she reserved was planning and putting together the 
dinner parties for their friends - very elaborate affairs with loads of drinking. 

Irene did her share of drinking, as all the women in her circle did. Sometimes she 
started with the “girls” during the afternoon canasta games; sometimes a little later, to 
relieve the stress of cooking those elaborate dinners; sometimes as late as evening 
functions at the club. The last was the worst, because she would drink herself into 
hysteria. Sam would bring her home, wake me up and ask me to undress her and get her 
into bed. I was 14-years-old, and I knew that I could not tell my father about this, because 
we had no options. And anyway, life was not bad. I had school, plenty of food, I was 
wann, I had clothes and a sense of being needed, which was a kind of security. 

Still, I needed an escape. Irene had a whole collection of cruise evening dresses, 
which she stored in the basement, since the rule was that you never repeated your cruise 
evening wear. I would put on these dresses late at night, when Marion was asleep and 
Sam and Irene were out, and I would dance in them to the music in my own head. I am 
sure there were other signs of depression, which I do not remember, except for the time 
when I had a bad argument with Irene and I ran to the upstairs bathroom, took a razor 
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blade and tried to cut my wrist. Irene found me with superficial cuts and blood all over 
the bathroom. Nobody thought I needed help, and I no longer remember what the 
argument was about. 

The children, Marion and I, did not go on cruises. I remember Marion going on 
only one. We did have vacations - Atlantic City, where we rode on the boardwalk in 
bicycle-powered cane chairs and the Poconos, where I first tried horseback riding. We 
stayed for a week or two, and Sam would join us for weekends. 

Most of the summers were spent on the beaches of Long Island. The families 
would rent a cabana. There was a whole caste system of beaches and cabana sizes and 
locations. We rented at a lesser beach, Silverpoint, but had a good cabana with a porch 
and a shower. This cabana was shared with another family, and the routine of canasta and 
booze continued each sunny afternoon. Meanwhile, I was in charge of watching Marion 
and other assorted youngsters, whose mothers would tip me lavishly. I was one of a band 
of adolescents, who lazed away summer days and worked on their baby-oil-and-iodine 
tans. 

Some Sundays we went to visit Irene’s mother on Tinton Avenue in the Bronx. 
She lived in a poor neighborhood in a six-story apartment building, which had an elevator 
always filled with the smell of onions. Irene had a brother, Phillip the butcher, who lived 
with his mother. He didn’t speak much, and he was never married. At some point, Irene’s 
mother decided that I was a likely bride and informed me that I would be lucky, a 
refugee, to catch a man with a solid job. I was 16 and had dreams of medical school, so I 
listened and said nothing. These visits consisted of huge meals of chicken soup or cold 
beet soup, depending on the season, chicken, boiled beef, stuffed cabbage, sometimes 
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fish, all kinds of side orders including chopped chicken liver and so on. We would pile 
into the car, stuffed to the gills, with bulging shopping bags of take-home food. 

I had the impression that Sam was happy as long as he had credit at his bookies, 
while Irene aspired to be on top of the Five-Town Jewish social heap. I think she wanted 
to be where her sister-in-law, Bess, was. Bess was married to the eldest, Adolf, had the 
requisite number of children, one girl and one boy, and lived in a splendid house in the 
prime town of Lawrence. And Bess had a silver mink coat. 

So Irene decided to move from Frocan Court in Hewlett. She found a house in 
Woodmere on Midgely Drive, a ranch type with a sizable back yard, fenced in by ranch 
railing. Sam could not afford this house, but Irene prevailed. The moving details were left 
to me, since Irene continued with her afternoon gatherings of canasta. I loved the new 
house, because I lived on the second floor, which had a bedroom and a bathroom. 
Everybody else lived in the downstairs bedrooms. I had a place to escape, and once again, 
I escaped into books. 

The only thing that I missed about the old house was the cat, which we did not 
take with us. She was unsprayed and had at least a litter each spring, which I bicycled to 
Hewlett Bay Park and either drowned in the pond or let loose. I also missed the hamster,s 
which lived in the garage, and for whom there was no room in the new house. 
Miraculously, they got loose the night before the move. The only animal we took with us 
was Jingles, who was acquired at Christmas, a sweet female terrier of undetermined 
mixed breed. 

Sam died on Yom Kipper Eve of a massive coronary on the dance floor of the 
Woodmere Country Club. This was a Saturday night, and I was with my father and his 
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family in the new house. I went to Woodmere to be with Irene and discovered her in a 
state of hysteria, significantly sedated and screaming that she killed him; he did not want 
to go to the dance eref Yom Kippur, and God was punishing her for not observing this 
holiest of the Jewish observances. 

My concern was for Marion, who looked lost and bewildered. I kept her close to 
me, but had to take charge of hordes of friends, who poured in and had to be fed, 
selecting clothes for Irene to wear and dealing with all the myriad details that accompany 
death in a world that can afford to observe the rituals. 

I was devastated. I felt that I had lost my American father. In some way, I did 
blame Irene for dragging Sam to the dance. I felt emotionally depleted and totally 
overwhelmed with the responsibility that was placed on me. I don’t remember the 
funeral. I do remember that I kept thinking of my mother and the rest of my family who 
were dead and whom I never buried. My father agreed that I had to stay with Irene and 
commute to Hunter College from Woodmere. 

I tried doing this for several months. Irene started drinking to overcome her 
depression. She was lashing out at everything and decided to get rid of Jingles, the dog. 
My father took the dog, and Jingles died in my father’s house at a very advanced age. 

I began to feel that I was suffocating, and my survival instinct kicked in - I had to 
escape. One Monday morning I packed those things that I treasured into two shopping 
bags and boarded the Long Island railroad on my way to Hunter. I could not face Irene to 
tell her that I could no longer live with her. I called her that night to tell her that the 
commuting to Hunter was too difficult and that I would come out on weekends. I was 
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guilt ridden, because I knew that I had abandoned Marion, but I also knew that I had to 
survive. 
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School 

I was in sixth grade with a teacher whose name was Mrs. Hewlett, the same as the 
name of the town. It seems that her forefathers settled the town. I thought she was terribly 
old, and I wondered, how can she be pregnant, she’s so old. She must have been in her 
early 30s. 

Mrs. Hewlett was a tough cookie. First of all, she told me my name was not 
Henryka. That’s not American, and I’m now in America, so my name became Harriet. 
Second, she told me that a long braid down my back, all the way to where I sit, was not 
American. So I went home, and by this time I had picked up enough English, I 
communicated with Irene, who was my foster mother, and I said, “I want my hair cut.” 

So we went, and we chopped off my hair. 

Then Irene said, “With this new haircut, you need clothes to make you look 
American,” because I still had my clothes from Germany. So we got a pleated skirt, plaid, 
and we got bobby socks, saddle shoes and a sweater set. Then I was ready to be an 
American. 

I still didn’t speak much English. I spoke a little, but I was still in sixth grade. I 
did very well, because I was scared to death of Mrs. Hewlett. She reminded me of one of 
the Sacre Coeur nuns, except she didn’t hit you with a ruler. But she had expectations, 
and I was a child who was always brought up to meet expectations. 

I did learn English, not because I was in a bilingual education class, but because I 
had to. In order to survive, I had to speak the language. In order to survive Mrs. Hewlett, 

I definitely had to speak the language. 
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The second week I was in that school, Mrs. Hewlett gave an assignment. There 
was an oral report due every Monday morning. She sent me home with an understanding 
that I was going to get up and speak Monday morning. The oral report that I gave was the 
caption from Life magazine when they discovered the Piltdown skull, which has since 
turned out to be a total fake. That was my oral report, which I memorized. I didn’t know 
a thing that I was saying. 

At the end of my year in sixth grade, the daughter of the principal, Ruthie Allen, 
and I went to see her father. She was not in sixth grade with me, but she was my buddy 
and made sure that I didn’t get lost. We both convinced him that I didn’t have to be in 
junior high school, and I skipped the seventh and eighth grade, going into high school 
only one year behind the others my age. I attended Woodmere High School, which is in a 
town next to Hewlett. 


And my father did come to see me every Sunday. 
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My Father Joins a Family 

My father worked in the belt factory for a long time, but he met this family that he 
had known from his travels around the DP camps. He married one of the sisters, who 
became my stepmother. 

The family was originally from Krakow, they survived in Auschwitz, and they 
marched to Bergen-Belsen and survived there. They lost one brother and their parents, 
but four sisters and two brothers made it through, mostly because one of the sisters was 
the capo, very strong. A capo was somebody who was Jewish, but was in the employ of 
the Gennans who ran the camp. By choosing a privileged position, she had access to 
extra food, some medicine when somebody got sick, and she made judgements about 
who was going to get it, which was the devastating part. But that’s what got her to help 
her siblings survive. 

They had been printers in Krakow. So instead of luggage, they took pieces of a 
printing press, which they set up at the bottom of a rented house on West 96 th Street. That 
house was sort of like the old woman living in a shoe. Every new refugee who didn’t 
have a place to sleep would go there. I had the image, whenever I visited there, of some 
people sleeping with their legs hanging out the windows; that’s how crowded it was. 

My father gravitated toward this family. I think he fell in love with my 
stepmother, because she looked very much like my mother, although she was totally 
different in character. She was much softer than my mother, much less direct. 

Her brothers set up a printing business. The sister, who was the capo and saved 
them all, used to go around to all the yeshivas and the synagogues and say, “See my 
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number (the concentration camp tattoo)? Give me your business. You owe it to me.” But 
that’s what helped them survive. 

They said to my father, “Why don’t you come into business with us?” 

He didn’t know anything about printing, but he had connections through his 
buddies in the Underground, some of whom were RAF people in the English Airforce, 
the Polish Army in exile and the CIC connections. A lot of these people wound up with 
British Overseas Airlines after the war. He was a buddy of theirs; they had gone through 
a lot together. So my father got the British Overseas Airlines account out of the old 
Idlewild Airport, which meant every plane that took off from New York that was British 
Overseas Airlines, which was a big airline in those days. Any printed material they 
carried on the plane — bills of lading, menus, anything at all — was printed in that shop. 
He became a salesman, and he did extremely well. 

One Sunday, when I was visiting my father, we went to the house and Nasia took 
me for a walk in Central Park. She told me that my father wanted to marry her sister Sara, 
but she would not allow it unless I agreed. I intuitively knew that there was no point in 
saying no. Later at their wedding, a photograph was taken with Nasia next to me, 
pointedly looking at me. She probably knew that there was some doubt about how much 
control she could exercise. 

My stepmother’s family was bewildering to me. They were boisterous, and I 
decided that they were not in the same class as I was. The only one I bonded with was the 
family “reject,” Hanka, the youngest sister, who was not very attractive. Did I like her 
because she, too, was an outsider in this close-knit family? At times I envied them, their 
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togetherness, when all I really had was my father, and now he, too, was being taken over 
by them. 

When he did establish his home and was married, I had a home. 

I lived with the Lieblichs for four years. I could have moved in with my father 
within three years, because he rented a two-bedroom apartment in Forest Hills. But I was 
in my junior year in high school, and everybody decided it made no sense for me to 
move. I wasn’t uncomfortable with that decision, because the Lieblichs had become my 
family. Even to this day they are my family. 

The Lieblichs were really wonderful and spoiled me, cause whatever every child 
in this very affluent town had, I had. The Lieblichs lived in a private home, they had a 
maid, and they belonged to a country club. They gave me angora sweaters, cashmere 
sweaters, at 16 a driver’s license, because Irene didn’t really want to pick up Sam at the 
train every night, so I got the keys to the family car. When I was a senior in high school, 
nobody rode bicycles anymore, and I cried bitterly, because everybody else had cars. I 
was given the keys to the car. Everybody had a mouton coat. At 16 I got a mouton coat. 

Some of the women who were friends of Irene would say in front of me, “You’re 
spoiling her rotten,” because I would go into a deli and order sturgeon sandwiches. I liked 
the taste of sturgeon, but it was the most expensive sandwich you could order. And they 
would say to her, “Why do you let her do it?” 

Irene would say, “Don’t you think she’s been through enough? Let her have 
whatever she wants to eat.” 

They were tremendously generous people, and I was very fond of the little girl, 
who’s now a big woman, Marion Lieblich. 
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I had them, and I had my father. 

Right before I finished high school, my father and his new wife had a baby. I 
wasn’t crazy about having a baby sister on my hands when I was going to college, but the 
crib was in my parents’ room. 

My stepmother, Sara, was intent on making sure that I would not feel excluded. In 
the two-bedroom apartment that they rented on 108 th Street in Queens, one of the 
bedrooms was reserved for me, although I only stayed with them occasionally. Sara took 
me shopping for furniture and allowed me to pick out an elaborate and expensive dresser 
with a lift-up make-up mirror, which I later realized was too massive for the space, and 
which they probably could ill afford. 

When I was still in college, my father bought a house in Bellerose, which was on 
the outer edge of Queens. It was in a nice Italian section with a lot of families who were 
first generation. Then the baby had her room, and my parents had their room. I had a suite 
of rooms on the second floor. 

It wasn’t hard getting used to being able to eat, but it was sort of like a reaction to 
the deprivation. I ate without stopping. I had a weight problem, a tremendous weight 
problem. I was a size 16 by the time I was a junior in high school. Size 16s were not 
common in a fashionable, upward-striving Jewish community. I gorged; it was like I 
couldn’t get enough. There would be a box of Barton’s candy, and I would go through the 
whole box in one sitting. It wasn’t gorging and purging, like other teenage girls did, it 
was just eating. I think it was psychological deprivation, and food became, somehow, an 
answer. I was feeling empty, and I kept stuffing things to lessen the feeling of emptiness. 
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Fear? I don’t think I ever gave up fear. I think that throughout the years, there’s 
always been a slight paranoia that’s part of my makeup. I expect things to go bad. I 
expect bad things to happen; I’m surprised when they don’t. It’s associated with how well 
I’m doing and how well I’m feeling. The better I feel and the better I’m doing, the more I 
have of an expectation of disaster, because I have never been able to really come to terms 
with feeling totally secure. It’s just like there’s a hiatus and everything’s okay, and then 
something happens. It could be small stuff. It could be as small as the dog dying at 14 
instead of dying at 15. Or it could be as big as the Twin Towers. 

It’s like the Li’l Abner guy with the black cloud, Joe Btfsplk. That’s me. I’m like 
that guy. There’s always a cloud over my head. I’m just wondering when it’s going to 
strike, when it’s going to rain, and I’m not surprised when it does. I’m shocked when it 
finally happens, because I can’t tell when it’s going to happen. I think I lost the sense of 
total security when the bombs hit that church in Lwow. 

I remember the comics, because I read them as part of my study of English. It was 
easy to associate the words with the pictures, a wonderful learning tool. 

I did extremely well in high school and got my degree. I wrote articles for the 
high school newspaper on baseball. I became American with a vengeance. I was the 
editor of the yearbook. I was president of the International Relations Club. At my 
graduation, I got every award. Daughters of the American Revolution, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, these were monetary awards, a lot of money. I was given $100 for each 
one of those and a $600 PTA scholarship. Every five minutes, Harriet Dronska was being 
called up to win an award. 
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I was very popular, although, as my teachers said, “You know too much,” because 
they would be doing European history, and I would say to them, “That’s not really 
accurate,” and correct them. 

There was no money for college, but there were city colleges. There was Queens, 
City College and there was Hunter. I wanted to be a teacher, so everybody said Hunter 
was the best. I qualified for Hunter, and that’s when I moved into my father’s home in 
Forest Hills, because it made sense. It was a subway ride to Hunter. 

My sister was bom before I moved in. I’m 16 years older than my sister, so she 
must have been bom just as I was going into my junior year. She was born in September. 
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Fallout 

People deal with major trauma in different ways. Some people go into shock and 
really become immobilized. I had this incredible force, probably because of the way I 
was raised by my parents, of moving forward. 

I had to deal with it later. It kept cropping up. It never stopped cropping up. It 
took years to incorporate it as part of an experience. And even now there are bla nk s. You 
ask me to remember names? I can’t remember them. I think everybody has an inherent 
defense mechanism, which kicks in during a major trauma. Amnesia is part of the defense 
mechanism. There are things that I remember because, I guess, I couldn’t erase them, and 
there are other things that I just don’t remember. I may never be able to remember all of 
those things. 

The things that I remember with real clarity are the things that happened before I 
went underground. I can taste the rose petal marmalade. I can smell the cooking of the 
carp. I can see the carp in the bathtub. I can see the chickens on the fann. I can feel the 
pits in my cheeks as I’m eating the cherries. I don’t have the same emotional memory. I 
recite the stories flat - a set of facts, rather than a set of emotions. That’s the way I 
remember it. I made it flat. 

It wasn’t until about three years ago that I started having startle reactions to 
unexpected noise. I called a friend of mine who is a psychiatrist who specialized in 
Vietnam veterans, and I said, “Marianne, this is very strange. I’m not a skittish person, 
and suddenly somebody drops something, and I startle, literally.” 
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She started laughing. She said, “You of all people to ask me that. You know about 
post-traumatic stress disorder.” She said, “You’re just having a tremendously delayed 
reaction.” 

As a child I was exposed to bombings. I couldn’t afford to have a startle reaction 
then, because I had to survive. Maybe the startle reaction will go away, because we have 
to survive again. And my inherent need to survive will once again kick in, and it may just 
get buried with me. 
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Pani Mrozowa 

My doll carriage wound up with Pani Mrozowa. I had taken it back from the 
ghetto and left it with her. 

After my father and I came to the United States, and after my father was making a 
little bit of money, we went to the Red Cross. He was making more than he needed to live 
in his garret. He was working on 7 th Avenue, punching holes in belts, because he couldn’t 
use his phannacy degree. It was a job. It was a way of getting off Welfare. 

We went to the Red Cross, and we found Pani Mrozowa, still living in Lwow. We 
started sending her food packages. Lwow was now in the Russian part of Poland. The 
Red Cross had limited access. Half of the packages would get stolen as they went in. We 
sent her coffee and tea and all the things that you couldn’t buy there. She didn’t have the 
money for the black market. 

My father and I would write to her, “Sell some of the things we left,” because she 
had some of our silver and other things. 

She would write back, “No. They were your mother’s. She told me to keep them.” 
I think she couldn’t come to terms with the fact that my mother was never going to come 
back. She was older than my mother. God knows whether her mind was intact, but one of 
the letters she sent me, and sadly I didn’t keep it, I don’t know what I did with it, was, “If 
you want your doll carriage, it’s here waiting for you.” 

But she had grandnieces by that time. I thi nk I have a picture of one of her 
grandnieces she sent to me, because I said, “Give my dolls and my doll carriage to your 
sister’s grandchildren.” 
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There was no point in my asking for that stupid doll carriage to be shipped to the 
United States, but she kept it. She kept everything. She refused to sell it. So we just kept 
sending her tea, coffee, sugar, whatever we could. 
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Pan Dronsky 

Pan Dronsky survived the war. It’s Dronsky, not Dronska, because in Polish 
names, a Y is the male ending, and an A is the female ending. 

The funny thing is, when we came to the United States, my father’s papers were 
Dronsky, and my sister’s maiden name was Dronsky. But I didn’t know any different; my 
father didn’t know any different. So I came in as Dronska, and that’s the way I stayed. 

Pan Dronsky survived the war. He was part of the Polish Underground. He had 
grown children, which I didn’t know during the war. My father kept in touch with him. I 
believe he died in the early ‘50s. But even after that, my father would send packages. 
There was a Polish shipping place on the Lower East Side in Manhattan that specialized 
in packaging things like coffee, tea and spices, things that you couldn’t buy in what was 
then Communist Poland, which was very poor. You could buy a $25, $50, $ 100 box, and 
they would package different things in it, and they had a way of getting it through the 
customs. So my father continued to do that pretty much until Dronksy’s grandchildren 
were about 8 years old. I have photographs of the grandchildren. 

I never found out whether he was questioned after I was picked up by the SS. I 
was happy to find out he survived. I don’t know what happened to his sister on the farm, 


either. 
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I Visit Europe 

I’ve never been back to Poland. I have absolutely no desire. But I yearn for Polish 
things. I will make pierogies, or I will bake a babka. I will make Polish food. When 
people say, “Where are you from?” I say “Poland.” When they say, “Well, are you 
Polish?” Yes, I’m Polish. I still identify myself. I’m an American citizen. I became an 
American citizen at 21, as soon as I could, but my identity is still with Poland. But there’s 
nothing there for me. I don’t want to see it; I don’t want to be back. 

After I finished college, I had a job, what they used to call a Girl Friday. Because 
this was Eisenhower era, 1955, jobs were not to be had. I conned one of my boyfriends 
into talking to his father. I got a job in what was called a photojournalism outfit, which 
was really a bunch of photographers demobilized from World War II, Italians, Sicilians, 
who fought in Egypt as combat photographers with Tex McCrary of Tex and Jinks fame. 
That was a popular radio program, and he gave them money to start this little outfit. They 
went to movie premieres and took candid shots. They were organized paparrazzi. They 
sold their photos to the movie magazines and newspapers. 

So I became the only woman in the office, the girl Friday. I learned photography 
and I also learned developing, because you had to do everything — bookkeeping, 
everything, and you had to make sure that you kept the girlfriends straight after hours, 
because they did cheesecake, soft porn, then. 

After three years of that, I decided it wasn’t really my life, and a friend whom I 
had known from Hunter College about the same time decided that what she was doing 
wasn’t her life, either The two of us decided we would go to Europe and see what else the 


world had to offer. 
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I had some money, and my stepmother was very helpful. She gave me $300.1 had 
an apartment, which was rent-controlled. So Marion, Irene’s daughter, was, by that time, 
in Bard College and spending the summer working in New York. I left her the apartment, 
and off we went to Europe on the SS France. 

Downtown Hunter was an all-girls’ division, but one boy, Henry Steiner, was an 
art major, so they let him come downtown. He was spending the summer in Paris. 

My friend and I schlepped through Paris and we did all the things that college 
kids did. We took a train; we went to Florence; we spent a long time in Florence, which I 
love. Then we went to Rome. 

I didn’t want to ask for more money from home, and “Hercules Unchained,” was 
being filmed off the coast of Rome on an island called Ponza. They needed a script girl. 
Since I knew something about photography, and I knew how to cue a script to the editing 
of the film, I wound up on the island of Ponza getting paid. 

After the movie, I said, “As long as I’m here, I think I better go to Israel and see 
my family.” 

We went on to Naples, and my friend went on to Greece. I took the boat that 
stopped at Greece, but continued to Haifa. 
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Aunt Maryla in Israel 

When I went to Israel and saw my Aunt Maryla in 1959, she gave me some of the 
pictures of my family she had taken with her. I made an album for my sister, and I gave it 
to her, because she has nothing. Her mother, my stepmother, was in Auschwitz, so 
nothing came out, nothing. 

Aunt Maryla really went into the wilderness. She’s one of the oldest kibbutzim, 
and she’s still alive, 97 years old, God bless her. She went to a swamp in Galilee, near 
Accra, and they built a kibbutz from a swamp. They built artificial fisheries. They’re now 
a very wealthy kibbutz. They sell fish to all of Israel from these hatcheries. It was very 
tough. 

She and her husband were divorced probably 20 years after they married, because 
he finally decided he wanted somebody else. She never remarried. 

This was the kibbutz, by the way, that was mapan, all the way to the left, as far 
left as you can go. Everybody pooled their resources, even after they became wealthy. 
When I stayed there in 1959, you couldn’t buy anything. You went to the kibbutz store, 
and you told them what you needed. They gave it to you, but you had to work. I stayed 
there for about two months. At first I was assigned to the kitchen detail, and then they 
assigned me to some fieldwork. 

Children did not stay with their parents. They were brought up in communal 
housing. Every woman was a mother to every other child. 

This was beyond Communism. It’s an interesting place, but it’s also a wonderful 
place. They dammed a small creek where you could swim. I remember sitting on the 



